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A Chanksgiving Hymn 
By Frank Dempster Sherman 


OW unto Him whose hand 
Bestows upon our Land 
Peace and prosperity, 


Thanksgiving be! 


Let every heart rejoice, For the year’s Harvest yield, 


And gratitude find voice Plenty from tree and field, 
To sing to Him above His be the joyful praise 


A nation’s love! Our people raise! 


Grateful for blessings sure God bless each bounty sent! 


Alike to rich and poor, God bless our President! 


Let all remembering God bless our country long! 


Unite to sing! Be this our song. 


His be our strength, our lives, 
Children and men and wives! 
His be the glory then 


Ever !—Amen ! 
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of Napoleon 


‘His Family and His Court 


Memoirs of Constant, First Valet de Chambre 


to the Emperor 


Translated from the sl With an Introduction by IMBERT DE Sasae-thanate 


4 vols., 12m0, $5.00. 


No man ever had so near a view of the Emperor as the author of these Memoirs, which are now for the 
first time presented to the public i in English. And in all the voluminious Napoleonic literature there is nothing 
so intimate, nothing that gives so definite a portrait of Napoleon as a man, his family life, his personal appear- 
ance and habits, his manner of dealing with people, his conduct during his campaigns, 
character as it was disclosed, not to the public, but to his own household. 

Constant gives also lively descriptions of the people who surrounded the Emperor, and his Memoirs are replete 


They are a mine in which every writer of Napoleon has delved, and occupy ~ 
first rank among the original documents of the imperial epoch. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK 


BY MR. ALDEN 
A STUDY OF DEATH. 3; 


HENRY MILLs ALDEN, Author of “ God 
in His World.” Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


The boldly imaginative beauty, the insight into spirit- 
ual realities, and the mystic temper . . . make it one of 
the most remarkable works in the field of ethics and psy- 
chology produced in America.—Hart/ord Courant. 

The elevation of the thought, the fulfillment in the text 
of the rare promise of the title, and, not least of all, the 
personality of the author. . . these things mark a liter- 
ary event.—Boston Herald. 

The book is fascinating and suggestive to a remarkable 
degree, and has all the charm of the remotest foreign 
travel in its difference from the beaten tracks of our 
habitual thought.—7%e Nation, N. Y. 

Words of unspeakable, priceless comfort for those who 
mourn, and inspire courage in those who fear.—Boston 
Advertiser. 

This is the work of a thinker. Its intellectual power 
holds, its argument compels. It is destined to be a book 
of indefinitely extended service for this reason. Itisa 
book wherein a thousand ministers may find interpreta- 
tion of the Biblical words of comfort, of the promise of 
joy. Butitis vastly more than a book for preachers.— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





WORLD-WIDE coir tie bee 
i. from the begin- 
ning and in all lands, by 


Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D. 
Pp., over HW illustrations. 

AGENTS WANTED. Act 
quick, secure territory. Best chance ever offered. Be- 
gin now to secure the holiday orders. Distance no 

indrance, we pay freight. Give credit. Exclusive 
territory. A beautiful ry Gift. Send for extra 
terms. GILLESPIE, TZGAR, & KELLEY, 


639 N. Broad ew Dept. 139 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Famous 


Capt. January Series 


By LAURA BE. RICHARDS 


‘She has made for herself a little niche apart 
in the literary world from her delicate treatment of 
New England village life.”—Boston Post. 


NAUTILUS A new volume larger and hand- 


* somer than its predecessors, but 
very much in the same vein; not a child’s story, but 
it appeals to the sy mpathies of all. 

Illustrated from original drawings. Small 4to, 
cloth, unique cover design. 75c 


MELODY. 2b¢.story.of 2 child, Illustrated 


* Holiday edition. Printed from 
entirely new plates and illustrated with thirty half- 
tone pictures from drawings by Frank T. Merrill. 

This quaintly pretty, touching, old-fashioned story 
is told with perfect ce.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

4to, cloth, with a handsome cover design. $1.25 
Also square 16mo, without illustrations. 


Two bright new stories sure of a warm welcome 
from the thousands of readers who look forward, 
with co. anticipations of pleasure, for the appear- 
ance of any new volume from the same pen. 


Square 16mo, cloth. 50c. 
MARIE—NARCISSA. 7¥o,p3nni7e 


companion volumes to ‘CAPTAIN JANUARY” and 
“MELODY.” It is perfectly safe to predict that no 
one who picks either volume up and commences to 
read will drop it until it has been read to a finish. 
Each complete in one volume. 16mo, cloth. 50c. 


CAPT. JANUARY. 28tt THousaND. 


© One of the most 
charming Idyls of recent times, whose success is 
something phenomenal. 16mo, cloth. 50c. 


SAME. pgs edition illustrated by Frank PS 
Merrill. 4to, cloth. $1. 


WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE. ¢ ih 


rar = 
the author’s child-life. Fully illustrated. $1.2 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH 


COURT: Sketches from French History. a 
portraits in photogravure. 12mo, cloth. $1. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by sak 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston 





VOL. I. NO. 3 
NOW READY 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Contributions of the United States Government 
to Social Science....... CARROLL D. WRIGHT 

Private Business is a Public Trust. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Politics and Crime...........2. Amos G. WARNER 
Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution.... JoHNn A. HOBSON 
sage ~ lb and Biolegy..........- ESTER F. WARD 
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Eee ——— R. HENDERSON 
Sociology in Italy.. . GIUSEPPE FIAMINGO 
Sociology and Pedagog By. beckean ARNOLD TOMPKINS 
Christian Sociology: II. Society. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
Minor Editorials. 


The paper by Commissioner Carroll D. Wright 
in this issue is of the greatest value to all students 
of social questions, and is alone worth the price ofa 
year’s subscription. Mr. Wright has attempted to 
make a complete descriptive index of all the publi- 
cations of the Government touching upon Sociology. 


To new subscribers for 1896 the back numbers of 
the Journal will be sent from the beginning, free, 
so thai their files may be complete. 

The Journal is a bi-monthly, published in {iy uly, 
September, en, See. March, and 
Subscsiption price for United States, $2.00 a weer? 


for foreign countries, $2.50 a year. Single numbers, 
35¢. dress 
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Published Weekly 
Harper’s 


Round 
Gable 


RAILROADING AS A LIFE WORK. 


By President CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 


Of the New York Central Railroad. 


ALSO: 


Ought a Boy to Go to Sea? By W. Clark Russell. 


Life in the West. By Hon. 
By Thomas A. Edison. 
Munroe. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
Raising Fruit in Florida. 
Openings in the Dry-Goods Business. 


of New York. Entering the Army. By Gen. 


Ranch 
Electricity. 
By Kirk 
By the Mayor 
O. O. Howard. 





A PRIZE PU saES. 


When I was going to St. Ives, you know about my meeting with that 
man who had seven wives. Well, the man, wives, sacks, cats, kits, and 
the rest were coming from St. Ives, and, being interested, I sat down by 
the road-side and asked the party about ‘their j journey thither. And this 
is what the man told me: 

‘* It’s a roundabout journey, this one from St. Ives, and queer things 
are to be seen on the way. Why, we came through a county in North 
Carolina (1) where nobody ever slept, and we saw on a sign-board this: 

‘* * Be cordial to all your fellow-beings. Just cordial, and no more. 
Before counting them as friends, be sure you can trust them, and are 
certain of their true and generous confidence.’ ”’ 

Nortice.—Take every gg9th word in the foregoing, arrange them in 
the order in which they are written, and you will have a good 
maxim (2). 

“We crossed a lake in Michigan () that belongs to a drum.corps; a 
river of Spain (*) that school-children play on astride a fence; a river of 
France (5) that ought to be in prison; through a county in Scotland (*) 
that bald-headed people should go to; and through another county in 
Illinois (7) that one could use to furnish his house with. 

“* We saw an island of Greece (§) that wouldn’t hold water, anda lake 
in Minnesota (*) that wouldn’t either, but you could play tennis with 
the latter. Beside a lake in Scotland (!°) that is always the latest style 
we saw another sign- board bearing this: 

“**T will not go there. I don’t care where it is. 
say no. He is like a child in regard to wisdom. Why, I never heard 
of the like! But I’ll say no with perfect frankness.’ ’” 

Notice.—Certain words in this sign form an old adage (''). 

‘* A riverin Russia (!2) that is always all right was so high we had to 
be ferried across, and the boatman told us this: 


If he asks me I'll 


“© A well-known, useful guide am I; 
I am both far and near; 
I travel fast, slow, up and down, 
To naught do I adhere. 


“** Tm daily sought by rich and poor, 
My home’s “both low and high ; 
I’m sometimes seen, and yet unseen, 
Sometimes in depths I lie’ (*%). 


“‘Not being an island of Michigan (4), I was not taken in by his 
tale, and guessed the answer quicker “than river in Australia (15) believe 
I could—with so many wives, and river of Cuba (!*) children, not one of 
whom is an island off the Mexican coast (17). One of my wives in- 
dulged in a game of island off the Cuban coast (!*). She lost heavily, 
ard when I chided her she was as short as pie crust —— with lake m 
lowa (!%), and she shut me up like a mountain in Utah (2° 

“*'This last happened only yesterday. I tell you, if the road ¢o St. 
Ives is as bad as that /rom there, you have no envious journey. My 
wives have fallen to quarrelling. I see one river of Tennessee (?!) an- 
other. I must box their ears with the island of Australia (22) of my 
hand. Good-day, sir.’ 

As I resumed my journey to St. Ives I early found the prediction of 
the man of seven wives true. Here is a sample of one of the guide- 
board signs : 

**T once was seen in ore but by substituting one verb for another 
I am now beheld on land ” 

De you wonder I never anes St. Ives? 


hical names. 
>d by double 


In this story are four riddles and nineteen geogrz 
Clews to the former are given, and the latter are descri 
meanings or indicated by the text. Four prizes are offered for best 
solutions: $10 to the first, and $15 divided, according to merit, among 
the next issue. Put your name, address, and age, and where you saw 
this puzzle at the top of the sheet, and write the answers, one below an- 
other, numbering each. Post solution not later than December 2, 1895. 
Address Harper’s Rounp Tasir, New York. Only persons may 
send answers who have not passed their eighteenth birthday, but grown 
persons may help you find answers. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


Persons willing to place Prospectuses in the hands of families sure to be interested in them, and to 


\ 


Offer restricted. 


commend HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, will receive for so doing bound volume HARPER'S YOUNG 
PEOPLE for 1893 (number limited); packet of 50 visiting-cards bearing their name, with copper plate; 
or rubber stamp, bearing their name and address. 


Apply early. 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum pages and 1ooo useful facts, and Pros- 


pectus, free. 


If you fail to find a copy of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE on 


the news-stand, the publishers will mail one to you upon request. 


Trial, 13 weeks, 60 cents; full year, $2. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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Misses’ and Children’s Cloaks. 


Gretchens in Scotch Mixed Boucle Cloth, Sailor Collar and Hood lined with Plaid Silks, sizes 8 to 14 years, $8.50: 
Double-Faced Camel’s Hair and English Mixed Persian Cloth, with Velvet or Cloth Medici Collar, trimmed with 


Braid, Persian Lamb, or Krimmer Fur, sizes 8 to 14 years, $12.75. 


Mixed Persian Bourette Cloth, with Shoulder Cape, trimmed with Fancy Embroidery and Japanese Fox Fur, 


sizes 8 to 14 years, $19.75. 
Box Coats of Rough Cheviot, lined with Satin Rhadame, $9.75. 


Melton or Rough Cheviot Cloth, lined with Plain Black or Fancy Silk, $13.75. 


Kersey or Persian Cloth Coats, Fancy Silk Lined, $15.00. 


‘James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, New York. 














Just the thing for a 
Christmas Present 


Any lady will appreciate such a useful and beautiful gift as our 


Gold” 


“Scovill’s 







and a box of 


Pozzoni’s Celebrated 
Complexion Powder 


Pozzoni’s is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, refreshing, cleanly, 
healthful and harmless. 
s Both at your druggists or fancy goods dealers—50c. or mailed on receipt 
® of price. Address J. A. POZZONI PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


The first chapers of a New Novel 
entitled 


BRISEIS 


By a 
WILLIAM BLACK & 
Illustrated by W. 1. Smediey &) 


Will appear in the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


(Begins Vol. XCII.) 
READY NOVEMBER 22 
35 Cents a Copy - - $4.00 a Year 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 








If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 


mental rest in some spot especially 





BIA 
S VELVETEEN ® and natural waters, is better than 


SKIRT BINDINGS S any medicine. Such aplace is THE 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 
Don’t take any binding unless you see 


“S. H. & M.”’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
totheS. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City, 
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The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their 





The growing tendencyamong Amer- ; 


® icans is to patronize health resorts 4 
® when for any reason they feel run G 
® down. They find that physical and 


) favored by nature as to climate, air @ 


» ALMA, whose superior advantages Q 
sare illustrated and described in a 





2) CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE 
AND BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 





SUVIO ZREGORE 
GAS STOVE 
For warming rooms with 
} ordinary Gas fittings. _ The 
heat of the Gas Flame is in- 
creased 300 percent. Econom- 
tcal— cient; Pure Radiant 
Heat; No Odor, No Flue, 
No Fittings. Prices: Black 
Steel, $1.00; Brass or Nick- 
eled, $1.50. Inclose 15 cts. for 
postage. Manufactured by 
SUVIO HEATER CO. 
Havemeyer Building, 
New York CIty, 
AcEnTs.—First satisfactory 
applicant for local Agency 
sending remittance for sample 
will be appointed, Send for 
Descriptive Circular. 
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HE movement of affairs at Constantinople is 
steadily towards disintegration. The Sultan 
cannot enforce his own decrees, and through- 
out whole provinces the authority of the 
Government is apparently at an end. The 

situation of the missionaries has become critical. There 

was a massacre at Harpoot last week in which nearly a 

thousand persons were killed, and several mission build- 

ings belonging to the missions of the American Board 
were destroyed. The missionary force at Harpoot num- 
bers fourteen, all of whom fortunately escaped. The 
reports from different missionary centers have, up to 
this time, indicated a friendly feeling on the part of the 
native population. At least there have been no indications 
that the missionaries were in any way objects of special 
hatred ; but the spirit of fanaticism is rapidly spreading, the 
power of the Turkish Government to protect is rapidly 
diminishing, and no one knows what an hour may bring 
forth, Mr. Terrell, the American Minister, seems to be 
doing all he can for the protection of the missionaries, and 
the sentiment of the country demands that prompt and 
decisive measures be taken to protect the American mis- 
sionaries. Indecision or delay will not be tolerated. One 
of the most powerful fleets ever brought together will soon 
assemble in the Bosphorus, but no fleet, however great, can 
control the mobs in the interior. This constitutes the 
peculiar difficulty of the situation and the peculiar danger 
to which the missionaries are exposed. 

& 

The present trouble began, as readers of The Outlook 
recollect, with the disturbances in Armenia, where the Kurds 
took advantage of the weakness of the Government to plunder 
and murder the Christian populations, being joined in some 
cases by the soldiery ; in many cases they were evidently un- 
disturbed by the Government officials. The disorder spread 
rapidly, until all the Asiatic provinces were excited by ani- 
mosity toward the Christians. The joint action of the 
European Governments, made on behalf of these suffering 
Christian populations, aroused the religious fanaticism 
which is always latent in Mohammedan peoples. The 
Sultan was confronted with the unusual situation of having 
to deal with united Europe, and, being unable to postpone 
the crisis by intrigue and diplomacy, he made radical 
promises of reform, under inexorable pressure, and in so 
doing aroused the fanatical sentiment of his own people 
against him. Plots to assassinate him have already been 
discovered, and there is good ground to believe that an 
organized effort to dethrone him is being made. There is 
a party of Turks called the “ Young Turkey ” party, which 
believes that Turkey can be saved only by some form of 
constitutionalism, and which aims at a restoration of the 
Constitution of 1877, The Softas, or theological students, 





constitute another group of antagonists to the present 
régime, who are inspired, however, by the most intense 
anti-Christian feeling. Then there are the Arab subjects 
of the Sultan, who hold that the Sultan must be of Arab 
blood, and that, therefore, the present ruler of Turkey is a 
usurper. This view is also held by a large number of 
Turks, who regard the elder brother of the present ruler 
as the rightful Sultan. 
& 


With all these various groups in opposition, with the 
religious feeling steadily rising, with an exhausted treas- 
ury, with an administration which has broken down in 
many provinces, with the iron circle of the Great Powers 
steadily closing about him, the Sultan’s position is fast 
becoming untenable, and the disintegration of the Empire 
is apparently at hand. So far the European Governments 
are acting in entire accord, and they have the means at 
hand, in a great combined fleet, not only of making an 
imposing naval demonstration, but of actual intervention. 
The difficulties of intervention are, however, very great. 
The moment intervention is made, the Eastern question, as 
it has long been called, will enter upon an acute stage, and 
all the claims of the different Powers will have to be 
adjusted. Moreover, when foreign men-of-war or troops 
give the push which sends the tottering fabric of Turkish 
rule to the ground, the last vestige of order will disappear 
throughout the Empire. The Druses, the Kurds, and 
other fierce peoples under Turkish rule have no respect for 
European authority, cannot be promptly reached by it, 
and will cease to feel even the little restraint now imposed 
on them when Turkish rule disappears. The fall of the 
Sultan or the establishment of a protectorate might mean 
universal slaughter of Christians throughout the Empire. 
This is the terrible problem which confronts the diploma- 
tists. That they are desirous of acting is apparent; that 
they must act soon grows more clear; but the question of 
the form which their action shall take is sufficiently compli- 
cated to tax the wisest brains in Europe. 


& 


The re-election of Dr. Liiger, the anti-Semite leader in the 
Austrian Reichsrath, to the office of Burgomaster of Vienna, 
by a great majority, has already been commented upon in 
these columns. That election was speedily followed by 
the refusal of the Emperor Francis Joseph to sanction it. 
On Wednesday of last week the Municipal Council met 
and re-elected Dr. Liiger for the third time, and in. de- 
fiance of the Imperial disapproval. He received the entire 
anti-Semite vote, which gave him a majority of 92. 
Thereupon the Government agent promptly declared that 
the re-election of Dr. Liiger was in defiance of the Imperial 
will, and as promptly dissolved the Council. This is the 





830 


second time within a year that the Municipal Council of 
Vienna has been dissolved by an Imperial decree—a thing 
which has not happened before for nearly two centuries. 
Dr. Liiger is offensive to the Emperor not only because of 
his bigoted anti-Jewish position, but also because of his 
Socialistic tendencies, and it is reported that the recent 
riots in Vienna have been quite as Socialistic as anti- 
Jewish in their origin. The situation in the dual empire 
is complicated in many ways, and among these complica- 
tions is the skill with which those who are affiliated with 
the Clerical party are carrying on their destructive warfare 
against the Liberals under various disguises. Dr. Liger 
has declared that his only ambition is to make Vienna a 
Christian as well as a prosperous and artistic city; but, 
under the pretext of working for the laboring classes, and 
of giving expression to the antagonism to the Jews so 
widely prevalent in many quarters, many of these poli- 
ticians are really scheming to break down the German 
Liberal organization. Menof Clerical sympathies may be 
honest anti-Semites; they can hardly be honest Socialists. 
It looks very much as if they were simply using current 
sentiment among different classes for their own ends. 


& 


All England and all France are again agitated over labor 
conflicts. That in France began asa strike, but has obtained 
its national importance as a lockout. Several months ago 
the glass-workers at Carmaux went out because their em- 
ployers refused to reinstate two members of their labor 
union who had been discharged for absence from work to 
serve as delegates to a labor convention. This strike 
failed, but when the employees voted to go back to work, 
agreeing among themselves to support their blacklisted 
comrades by assessments, the general manager refused to 
re-employ them unless they submitted to additional condi- 
tions. It was at this point that the interest of the nation 
was aroused. Radical and Socialist papers in different 
parts of France started subscriptions toward the support 
of the Carmaux glass-workers, and many labor unions 
assessed their members a cent a day for the same object. 
This sympathetic assessment has accomplished in a peace- 
able way what the sympathetic strike attempts in a warlike 
way. The workmen directly help each other and indirectly 
hurt the offending employer, instead of} directly hurting 
unoffending employers in the hope that indirectly they 
may help each other. Through this outside support the 
employees have been able to hold their ground, until now 
the matter is before the French Parliament, and the new 
Ministry is virtually pledged to force the employers to 
accept arbitration. The English strike is less picturesque, 
but perhaps more important as illustrating the present 
course of industrial development. Ship-building has been 
practically suspended in the great yards at Belfast, Ireland, 
and along the Clyde in Scotland, because the restoration 
of higher wages, demanded by the men, is rejected by the 
Irish employers, and, although there is no serious contention 
between the men and their employers in Scotland, the Scotch 
employers have bound themselves to support their ‘ com- 
petitors ” in resisting the demands of labor. The spectacle 


of a sympathetic lockout has aroused the same indignation: 


among the disinterested classes throughout Great Britain 
that was aroused by the introduction of sympathetic strikes, 
and the agitation in favor of compulsory arbitration has 
assumed almost irresistible proportions. 


® 


The organization of the convention of 1886 at Berne 
which created the International Copyright Union was due to 
the Association Litt¢éraire et Artistique Internationale, 
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and at the recent Dresden meeting of the latter it was but 
natural that certain resolutions should be adopted in 
anticipation of the forthcoming congress tor the revision 
of the Berne convention and for the unification of copyright 
legislation. A correspondent of the New York “ Evening 
Post ” summarizes the resolutions into the statements that 
the exclusive right to publish or reproduce a literary or 
artistic work in whatever form belongs to the author, 
independent of its merits, its use, or its destination ; and 
that this right applies to all writings, oral addresses, dra- 
matic and musical compositions, all productions of graphic 
and plastic arts, photographs, and architectural works. 
The right should exist for fifty years after the author’s 
death, to the profit of his heirs or assigns. All reproduc- 
tion made without the author’s consent should be repressed, 
and should be understood to include translation, represen- 
tation, or public performance, as well as adaptation, drama- 
tization, musical arrangement, or reproduction by another 
art. Textual citation should be permitted only in a criti- 
cism, a polemic, or for instruction, and on condition that 
the author’s name and the source used shall be indicated. 
All works should be equally secured, and no particular 
formalities should be imposed for the protection of music ; 
newspaper and periodical contributions should be pro- 
tected, as are other literary works, without requiring 
the publication of any reservation of rights. The right of 
reproduction should be considered as independent of the 
right of property in a manuscript or work of art, and the 
transference of the material object should not imply the 
right of reproduction ; and, reciprocally, the alienation of 


, the rights pertaining to an author should be restrictively 


interpreted. The author who has parted with his right of 
reproduction conserves the right to superintend the repro- 
duction of his work, to prosecute piracy, and to oppose 
modifications made without his consent. So much for the 
resolutions proper. One of the French delegates con- 
tended that, so far as France and Great Britain were con- 
cerned, uniformity of legislation (to the end that the sale 
of a work of art shall not carry with it the alienation of 
the right of reproduction by the artist) could be effected 
by a clause in the treaty of union. The laws of Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain are ahead of those 
of England and France in this respect. Following the 
example of the recent session of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, the Association also advocated suppressing 
certain paragraphs in the Berne convention, so that copy- 
right protection may free itself from the formalities pre- 
scribed by the legislation of the various States. Most in- 
teresting of all, however, was the revival of the project to 
create an international bibliographical bureau, which shall 
not only supply the world with a monthly record of all 
books as they are published, but shall also compile a uni- 
versal bibliography to include all books which have been 
published. 
& 


One of the aims of the Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations, which has now been 
in existence twenty-two years, and which recently held its 


_ seventeenth conference at Brussels, is to secure interna- 


tional arbitration and so to establish peace throughout the 
world on just and lasting foundations. In spite of jingo- 
ism, greed, and passion, this is the condition to which the 
tendency of modern life inevitably points. The referment 
of public matters to fixed tribunals may be still a long 
way off, but it is as inevitable a step in the progress of 
civilization as was the submittal of private disputes, once 
settled by force of arms, to fixed tribunals. In his inaugu- 


ral speech at the recent meeting of the Assaciation, Sir 
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Richard Webster, the President of the Conference and the 
English Attorney-General, said : 

“ While in order to attain the greatest amount of success it was the 
‘dream and aim of many to establish a permanent court supported by 
‘civilized nations, to which court all should appeal in lieu of adopting 
the terrible arbitrament of war, yet there was an intermediate condi- 
tion of things no less important and no less urgently demanded by 
events of every-day national life, and that was reference to the arbitra. 
tion of tribunals appointed with special reference to questions which 
might from time to time arise.” 

Among ‘these questions he enumerated disputes with re- 
spect to boundary claims, damages for wrongful acts, and 
cases involving questions of legal right. In order to pro- 
vide for the settlement of these cases, Sir Richard pro- 
posed that disputes respecting boundaries should be referred 
to commissions composed of military or naval men or trav- 
elers; that cases involving damages for wrongful acts 
should be referred to men of high business and financial 
standing, while the third group should be submitted to 
eminent jurists. In order to secure properly equipped 


men of recognized position, Sir Richard proposed the insti- - 


tution of a kind of academy, with a membership selected 
from all quarters of the globe, sustained by contributions 
from all countries. When it is stated that during the pres- 
ent century there have been about 115 international arbi- 
trations, it will be seen that the principle is already widely 
recognized, and that it has already been very successfully 
tried. The next meeting of the Association will be held 
in Toronto two years hence. 
@ 

The progress of civilization in the Congo Free State has 
not come up to general expectation. When, in 1878, the 
enterprise was started, and when, in 1885, the Congo Con- 
gress at Berlin constituted the State, much enthusiasm was 
aroused about the development of the vast basin through 
which a river flows having, we are told, as great a volume 
as that of all the other African rivers put together. The 
opening to the world of this new domain, with its area of 
a million square miles, was justly hailed as a world-event. 
But we have come to 1895 to find that the Congo, nearly 
a hundred times the size of little Belgium, which rules its 
destiny, has gained only about one thousand Europeans as 
residents. Leopold II. has spent his entire fortune upon 
the Congo and has willed it to Belgium, but, in view of the 
few colonists and of the very slow-growing commerce, is now 
disposed to sell it to some rival in Africa, presumably to 
France. It is a pity that the methods of Arab slave-trad- 
ers should be copied by Europeans, but it seems that the 
ivory, palm-oil, and rubber industries have been only too 
often accompanied by barbarous treatment of natives ; 
for the Congo officers exercise the power of life and death 
over all under their rule. 
of the Englishman Stokes, on a trivial charge, has called 
forth a just demand for reparation from Great Britain. 
Nowhere is greater indignation expressed at this misrule 
than in Belgium itself; but if Belgium cannot govern and 
develop the Congo properly, there are other powers which 
can. Ever since 1889, when the Belgian Parliament voted 
a subsidy of $5,000,000, payable in ten annual installments 
(while Leopold II. still continued his annual subsidy of 
$200,000), the Congo has been virtually a Belgian colony 
rather than an independent State with Leopold as sover- 
eign. Though the central Government is located at Brus- 
sels, there is a local Government at Boma, the Congo cap- 
ital. There are there a Governor-General, Vice-Governor- 
General, State Inspector, General Secretary, Director of 
Justice, Director of Finance, and Commander of the Forces. 
The army consists of natives, commanded by white offi- 
‘cers. Any foreigner may appropriate unoccupied tracts 
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of land to the extent of twenty-five acres, but timber may 
not be cut or mines worked without concessions from the 
Government. The aborigines belong in general to the 
great Bantu family which extends over all southern Africa, 
They are not negroes, the home of the latter being in the 
Soudan. 

@ 

The London “ Speaker ” reports that the agitation for 
the extension of the franchise in Sweden appears to have a 
new lease of life. Comment was made in these columns 
last week on the fact that northern Europe, which so long 
represented the most phlegmatic conservatism, has been 
brought within the influence of modern thought and prog- 
ress ; and of the northern countries Sweden has been in 
certain senses the most sluggish and inert. Two years 
ago a kind of object-lesson was devised by those who 
favored the extension of suffrage, which took the form of 
an election of a People’s Parliament, constructed on the 
model which the party of progress favor. The Socialists, 
as the result of thorough organization, elected a number of 
representatives to this model Parliament ; and the Govern- 
ment made an investigation, and the declaration is made, 
as the result, that under the present conditions 400,000 
citizens have the right to vote, while about 180,000 more 
may be said to be properly qualified for enfranchisement. 
Under the Government plan, however, it is proposed to fix 
the age of political majority at twenty-five or possibly at 
thirty instead of at twenty-one, which would rule out a 
great body of the most active young men. Another Con- 
vention, or People’s Parliament, is to be elected during 
the next two months, and it is evident that the movement 
for the extension of the franchise is gaining force, and in 
the event of the settlement of the difficulties between 
Sweden and Norway it is highly probable that it will 
become the most important and pressing question in the 
former country. 

& 

President Cleveland has signed a rule submitted to him 
by the Civil Service Commission that may rescue many 
fourth-class post-offices from the domain of spoils. It 
provides that “‘ whenever, by order of the Postmaster- 
General, any post-office shall be consolidated with and 
made a part of another post-office where free delivery is 
established,” all the employees of the office thus consoli- 
dated, including the postmaster, shall be assigned places 
subject to the classified civil service rules. The scope of 
the change just made is not immediately important, but, 
in case of the extension of the district system of post-office 
management, may become decidedly important. This sys- 
tem, in the authoritative opinion of ex-Postmaster-General 
James, has worked most successfully in England, and 
should be employed here even more widely than the new 
tule contemplates. Its essential feature is district super- 
vision for the work of minor offices, instead of the sending 
of separate accounts for all of them to Washington with 
attempted supervision from there. Under this system the 
administration of the stupendous post-office system is de- 
centralized and brought closer to the people of each dis- 
trict, at the same time that the co-ordination of all parts is 
made more complete and effective. By the extension of 
the classified civil service rules to all the offices within 
each district, what has come to be the more than monarchi- 
cal power and patronage of the President might be reduced 
to republican proportions, and the citizenlike independence 
of the office-holders might be secured. The possibilities 
of the district system, toward which the new order is an 
advance, are of the highest value; but the order itself is 
simply a step, and a short one, toward the.desired goal. 
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The South Carolina Convention proposes to make a per- 
manent race distinction in education. It has become the 
glory of most of the Southern States that they are now 
making equal prevision for the education of blacks and 
whites, dividing the school fund between them on a purely 
per capita basis. South Carolina proposes to appropriate 
only the taxes of the impecunious negroes to negro educa- 
tion, and the taxes of the wealthier whites wholly to white 
education ; in other words, to establish a class school sys- 
tem instead of a public school system. Nor is this unchival- 
ric and undemocratic proposal materially relieved by the 
amendment which raises the school tax to three mills on 
the dollar, and devotes to school purposes a poll tax of $1 
and the profits of the dispensary system. It was claimed 
in the Convention that the dispensary profits for the last 
three months had been $99,000, and that this revenue, in 
addition to the other school taxes required, would keep the 
schools open for five months each year. The three-mill 
tax on property will yield about $600,000 a year, and it is 
probable that for the white children five months’ schooling 
is assured. Unfortunately, however, not even the unex- 
pectedly large profit from the dispensary does away with 
the seriousness of the situation for the negroes. Mem- 
bers of the Convention spoke with a keen sense of shame 
of the fact that South Carolina stood at the bottom of 
American commonwealths as regards the illiteracy of her 
whites, and declared that it must no longer be said “that 
we give less to education than any other State in the 
Union.” But the illiteracy of the negroes received scant 
consideration, and the fact that the State was still doing less 
for them than her sister States at the South was alto- 
gether ignored. 

@ 

Upon this question President Booker T. Washington, of 
Tuskegee Institute, has written an open letter to Senator 
Tillman, which we are glad to see is being reprinted by pro- 
gressive papers at the South, and which ought to be widely 
read at the North. In brief, it runs as follows: 

“While the hearts of the whole South are centered upon the great 
city of Atlanta, where Southern people are demonstrating to the peo- 
ple of the world that it is the policy of the South to help and not 
hinder the negro, I cannot believe you and your fellow-members are 
engaged in constructing laws that will keep 650,000 of my weak, de- 
pendent, and unfortunate race in ignorance. Can an ignorant man 
produce taxable property faster than an intelligent man? Will capi- 
tal and immigration be attracted to a State where three out of four 
are ignorant, and where poverty and crime abound? Within a dozen 
years the people of South Carolina have helped in the education of 
hundreds of colored boys and girls at Claffin University and smaller 
schools. Have these educated men and women hindered the State 
or hurt its reputation? It warms my heart as I read the messages of 
the Governors of Alabama, Georgia, and other Southern States, and 
note their broad and statesmanlike appeals for the education of all 
the people, none being so black or miserable as not to be reached by 
the beneficent hand of the State. 

“It is my belief that were it the purpose of your Convention, as 
reported, to practically close negro school-houses by limiting the sup- 
port of these schools to the paltry tax that the negro is able to pay 
out of his ignorance and poverty after but thirty years of freedom, his 
school-houses would not close. Let the world know it, and there 
would be such an inflowing of money from the pockets of the charita- 
ble from all sections of our country and other countries as would keep 
the light of the school-houses burning on every hill and in every valley 
in South Carolina. I believe that the people of South Carolina prefer 
to have a large part in the education of their own citizens. 

“ Here in my humble home, in the heart of the South, I beg to say 
that I know something of the great burden the Southern people are 
carrying, and sympathize with them, and I feel that I know the South- 
ern people and am convinced that the best white people in South Car- 
olina and the South are determined to help lift up the negro.” 


This is the letter of a Southern negro who is loyal to the 
South as well as to the negro, and we believe, with its 
writer, that the better part of South Carolina will sooner 
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or later protest against the injustice of a constitutional dis- 
crimination against the schools of the most ignorant and 
defenseless of her people. 


@ 


The Reinhard Committee, appointed by the last Legis- 
lature in New York to investigate the condition of female 
employees, has at least helped to exclude from the next 
Legislature one dry-goods merchant, more or less preju- 
diced against the bill to extend to stores the ten hours law 
now protecting women and children in factories. It was a 
more than ordinarily well-to-do district in which this mer- 
chant was a candidate, but his “labor record,” as chroni- 
cled by himself before this Committee, formed the most 
effective campaign document against him. The following 
is a portion of his testimony, to which the attention of the 
voters was directed : 


. How many women have you employed? 

. Nineteen. ‘ 

. What time do they get to work in the morning? 

. At 8 o’clock. 

. What time do they leave at night? 

At g o’clock. 

Every night in the week? 

. Excepting Saturday. 

What time on Saturday ? 

Eleven o’clock ; sometimes a little later. 

. Your store is open on Sundays, is it not ? 

Yes, sir. 

. From when to when ? 

. From 8 to 12. 

. So that, if I understand you rightly, in your establishment you 
have nineteen girls who work from 8 o’clock in the morning until 9 at 
night, excepting Saturdays, when they work until 11 and sometimes 12? 
. Very seldom 12. 

. They do sometimes ? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Always 11? 

. Yes, sir. 

. And also Sunday morning from 8 to 12, some of them? 

. Some of them, yes, sir. 

. Do the same girls work each Sunday ? 

. Yes, sir; nearly the same, more or less, every Sunday. 

. Do they work from 8 to 12 on Sundays? 

. Yes, sir; from 8 to 12. 

. What are they—saleswomen. 

. Yes, sir. 


OPOPOPOPOPOPOPO 
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. Then you do not keep open (Sundays) because you fear com- 
petition from other stores? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. You keep open for the purpose of selling more goods, don’t you ? 
A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


Q. Your girls work, then, a total of eighty-five hours a week, not 
excepting lunch-time? 

A. I have just given you the exact times that they worked. 

Q. Do you know of anybody in your part of the town there at al 
who works his help any such hours as you do? 

A. I couldn’t say. 

Q. You don’t know of anybody, do you? 

A. No, sir. 


That a man of this type should be nominated for the Legis- 
lature by a party professing an especial devotion to the 
interests of labor indicates the extent to which the city 
primaries of to-day represent the rank and file of the 
voters. 


& 


Mr. David Lubin, of Sacramento, California, the leader 
of the agitation which resulted in the demand for an export 
bounty on farm products by the California Republicans last 
year, and the National Grange at its meeting in Worces- 
ter last week, writes a most interesting letter to the New 
York “ Evening Post’ defending the {proposed extension 
of our protective system. Mr. Lubin, it appears, is not the 
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extreme protectionist he has been considered. He does, 
indeed, seem to think that, in some way or other, free com- 
merce with other nations might lessen the national wealth, 
but in most respects he is very nearly a free-trader. He 
not only recognizes that, as a rule, the whole of the tax 
upon imports falls upon the American consumers of the 
goods, but insists that the consumer pays much more than 
the sum received by the Government. “A $50 duty,” he 
says, “by the progressive additions of 15 per cent., 20 
per cent., and 25 per cent., profits respectively of import- 
er, jobber, and retailer, means not only a nominal duty 
of $50, but a real duty of $86.25.” This position he sup- 
ports by the evidence of prominent importers to the effect 
that ‘‘profits on imports are not alone charged on mer- 
chandise cost, but a like per cent. of profit is also charged 
on duty paid.” The farmers, says Mr. Lubin, receive no 
reciprocal benefits. ‘ Agricultural staples . . . are sold in 
the open market at the same time and place to exporter 
and for home use. . . . Both buy at the same price—the 
world’s free-trade price.” The “home market” offers the 
farmer no more than the foreign market. If the farmers’ 
products are to be protected as manufactured goods are 
protected, it must be accomplished through an export 
bounty. With such a bounty protection becomes a system 
under which there is equality for all industries ; without 
such a bounty protection inevitably discriminates against 
the farmers and in favor of the manufacturers. Mr. Lu- 
bin’s conclusion reads as follows: “That high priest of 


protection, the Hon. Tom Reed, declares that protection - 


should be a system, or it is a fraud. Very good; we who 
produce agricultural staples and sell them in the home 
market come into direct competition with the pauper labor 
of the world. . . . We will vote for direct protection if we 
can get it ; if not, we will vote for free trade.” If this be a 
general sentiment among Republican farmers in the West, 
then Senator Sherman’s demand that the Republican party 
shall immediately restore the tariff on raw wool and pro- 
tect the farmer is better party strategy than it has gen- 
erally been considered in the East. 
& 


The radical view of Bishop Doane on the excise question, 
which we publish in another column, will deserve the wide 
attention which it will receive, and a more careful and 
unprejudiced attention than is likely to be given to it. Of 
course the method which Bishop Doane proposes is not new. 
It was the first method of dealing with the sale of alcoholic 
liquor, and its results in England were really awful, but 
public sentiment has changed since then. The conditions 
are different, and it is quite consonant with Bishop Doane’s 
plan to attach to liquor-selling special restrictions; indeed, 
he provides for these. For ourselves, however, we are 
frank to confess that we are not in favor of abolishing the 
excise system without substituting some other in its place. 
Our own view upon this subject has been often expressed, 
and needs not to be elaborated again. It must suffice to 
say in general terms that no one plan seems equally adapted 
to every community, and that for this reason local option 
is to be preferred just because it gives different communi- 
ties opportunity to deal with the question in different meth- 
ods. We are quite clear, however, that history has estab- 
lished two fundamental principles to be borne in mind by 
temperance reformers in dealing with this question . First, 
that no law will be more efficient than the local sentiment 
where it is to be applied ; and, second, that so long as the 
liquor question is in politics, so long politics will be cor- 
rupted by its presence. Special legislation is, therefore, 
to be deprecated, and, if possible, avoided. We should 
propose to amend Bishop Doane’s radical proposition by at 
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least two provisions: one, a tax which should lay on the 
liquor traffic the burdens which it lays on the community— 
there is no reason why we should tax ourselves to support 
that traffic ; the other, a prohibition of any saloon without 
the consent of immediately neighboring landowners and 
honseholders first obtained in writing. 

® 


With the sudden and unexplained departure from Den- 
ver of Francis Schlatter, the “ healer,” ends a chapter in 
an extremely curious psychological story. This man is 
said to be an Alsatian peasant by birth, and to be of mod- 
erate education and intelligence. Very few facts are 
known about his early life. For some years after coming 
to America he was a shoemaker in a Long Island town, 
where he was known to hold strange religious views and 
to have so-called “visions.” He was first heard of as a 
‘“‘healer”’ or “ Messiah ” in New Mexico, and there he was 
imprisoned for falsely claiming divine powers. For sev- 
eral months Schlatter has been in Denver, neither teaching 
nor preaching, but simply exercising his alleged power to 
cure disease, either by the laying on of hands or the bless- 
ing of handkerchiefs which are afterwards applied to the 
afflicted part. There is no clear knowledge as to his own 
claims or belief, but many of his followers say that he 
regards himself as a Messiah. His farewell |message is 
typical of his few utterances: “My mission is finished, 
Father takes meaway.” The extraordinary thing about the 
matter is the extent to which belief in the “ healer’s” 
power has extended. Tens of thousands of people have 
visited him, waiting many hours in line to take his hand. 
A striking incident illustrative of the public sensation was 
the running of a free train to take railway employees who 
wished to be “treated,” the train being sent out at the 
instance of a railway official who believed in the “ healer.” 
Stories of cures and partial cures are numerous. It must be 
added that there seems to have been nothing like a careful 
scientific examination of these stories. When we take into 
account the undoubted possibility of the mind and the will 
power affecting the bodily.condition ; the number of people 
with a tendency to hypochondria in a mild form; the great 
class of diseases which naturally ebb and flow in intensity ; 
the astonishing credulity of the untrained, unscientific 
human mind; and, finally, the invariable habit of marvel- 
ous stories to gain in the reteiling—perhaps we have given 
all the explanation possible of Schlatter’s power. There 
is much evidence that the man is absolutely sincere though 
self-deluded. He has consistently refused pay either in 
money or presents. 

® 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the widespread 
ill feeling which was stirred up by Lord Dunraven’s action 
at the time of the America’s Cup races in September has 
been aggravated and intensified by his public attitude con- 
cerning the races since his return to England. The latest 
phase of the discussion is the publication by Lord Dun- 
raven in England of a pamphlet rehearsing the difficulties 
which he thinks he labored under in his attempt to win the 
America’s Cup. He makes public suspicions— which he 
affirms he had communicated to the Committee—of foul 
play. It hardly needs to be said that to make public such 
a suspicion is to convert it into a public charge, and that 
only the gravest reasons can justify either the suspicion or 
the charge. In this case there appears to be no reason 
for either except Lord Dunraven’s disappointment in not 
winning the race. This pamphlet has not yet reached 
this country, but it is clear from the full reports which have 
been cabled that Lord Dunraven has overstepped the 
bounds of good judgment, not to say gentlemanly restraint. 
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That this is felt to be the case among English gentlemen 
and sportsmen is indicated by the regrets expressed in many 
of the influential English newspapers. The only reason 
why The Outlook is interested in calling attention to this un- 
fortunate affair is that it may point out the fact that sport- 
ing competition of whatever nature involves the danger of 
loss of temper, of hasty and impulsive accusations, and of 
consequent bitterness and ill feeling. Among professional 
athletes, where pecuniary interests are directly involved, 
this is not unexpected, but among gentlemen it ought to 
be the last thing to occur, and therefore the first thing to 
be guarded against, whether in national or international 
contests. 
& 

The settlement of a purely local church question by a 
Presbytery might seem to be too local an affair for a Na- 
tional and unsectarian journal like The Outlook; but 
great principles may be involved in small transactions, and 
great wrongs inflicted by isolated acts. This appears to 
us to have been done by the recent action of the New 
York Presbytery. Among the churches under its care is 
one church of plain, not to say poor, people, down-town, 
known as the Church of the Sea and Land, and one of 
well-to-do, not to say wealthy, people, up-town, in a growing 
neighborhood. The Presbytery has put a mortgage on 
the dewn-town church to pay off a debt on the up-town 
church. We do not wonder that one prominent member 
has signified his disapproval of this action by resigning 
from the trusteeship of the New York Presbytery; we 
wonder that more have not followed his example. The 
message of the new ecclesiasticism appears to reverse that 
of Paul, and to read that the weak should support the 
strong. This may be good policy, but it is very poor 
Christianity. If there is any defense possible for this 
action, we shall be glad to give it to our readers. 


Re 
Thanksgiving 


The festival of Thanksgiving has such tender and beau- 
tiful associations that it is not likely to lose its hold on 
the affections, nor to wear out the welcome which success- 
ive generations have given it. Its roots are sunk so deep 
in the old home life of large sections of the country that 
its vitality is almost inexhaustible. There is danger, 
however, that the religious significance of the day may be 
forgotter. We so soon grow accustomed to our blessings 
that we accept them as part of the general order of things, 
and become ungrateful by pure forgetfulness or indifference. 
It is a significant fact that the interesting people are the 
people to whom things never become commonplace; who 
are always seeing their surroundings and their associates in 
a fresh light. The man whose family find in him a source 
of endless delight and joy is one who does not suffer the 
common relationships and the daily intercourse to become 
colorless and arid. Such a man keeps not only love, but 
the sentiment of love, alive ; he makes the old courses brim 
and sparkle with a full current of feeling and tenderness. 
The great artist sees the common in an uncommon light, 
and invests the most ordinary object with meaning and 
charm. In like manner the religious nature discloses its 
presence by the unfailing freshness of its feeling for all 
relations, occupations, and days. It counts its blessings 
daily because it sees them so clearly; it gives daily ex- 
pression to its gratitude because it feels daily the happy 
weight of its vast indebtedness, The years differ greatly 
in the comforts they bring us; but there are no divisions 
of time in that unbroken beneficence which flows from the 
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nature of God. All years, however hard in the experi- 
ences they bring us, are years of blessedness; it is our 
part to receive what God sends, and to be constantly 


thankful. 
*% 
Following Christ 


What is it to follow Christ ? 

Eighteen centuries ago a young man, thirty years of age, 
appeared in an obscure province of Rome. An unknown 
prophet had already challenged the ecclesiastical powers of 
this priestridden province and arrayed them against him. 
He had challenged also the race prejudices of this bigoted 
people, by declaring to them that God could raise out of 
the stones as worthy children of Abraham as they, and that 
they needed to wash away their old unfaith in baptism no 
less than the pagan. With this unknown prophet the 
young man identified himself at the outset of his career. 
He demanded baptism, and received it. Having thus 
identified himself openly with the reform movement of 
his time, he retreated into the wilderness, where he pon- 
dered for many days the problem of his life. Should he 
give himself to his people’s material welfare, become a 
minister of civilization, command the stones to be made 
bread? No! Man had higher needs. Should he compel 
the people’s admiration and secure their following by some 


. sudden and successful appeal to their wonder? No! Life 


has deeper sources than admiration, and following must be 
from some better motive than curiosity, even-when tem- 
pered with awe. Should he adopt world methods to con- 
quer the world, set policy against policy, cunning against 
cunning, strategy against strategy, and beat the devil at 
his own game? No! He would consecrate himself not 
only to a noble life, but he would fulfill its demands only 
by noble methods. He would have no compromise with 
the Prince of the world even to get dominion over the world. 

This decided, he issued from his retirement to repeat 
the challenge of the unknown prophet with greater bold- 
ness. John had preached only on the edge of the wil- 
derness, to which he might quickly retreat. Jesus went 
straightway to Jerusalem, dared the corrupt ring, hierarchi- 
cal and politica], which occupied the outer courts of the 
Temple with dishonest traffickers—a den of thieves he 
declared they had made it—and drove the rascals from the 
sacred precincts. He thus himself incited the wrath which 
three years later was to bring him to a cruel and untimely 
death. Then he went to his native village, preached in 
the synagogue where he had worshiped as a boy, and in 
this first sermon challenged the prejudices of the people, 
by declaring in trenchant terms that God cared for the 
pagan no less than for the Israelite, and escaped the fan- 
aticism of the mob only by the power of a personality 
before which the people shrank awe-stricken. 

From this time his life is one of continuous battle; 
but its inspiration is not the pride of combativeness, it is 
the sympathy of love. He bears in his own heart the sins 
of others against which he is contending. He never resents 
a wrong inflicted on himself, and never fails to rebuke a 
wrong inflicted on others. His indignation never gets the 
better of his pity. His most terrible invective against the 
pride and hypocrisy of the Church ends with a cry of sorrow: 
““O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not!" Twice he weeps: once 
at an open grave, for the sorrows of others ; once in the hour 
of his triumph, at the vision of awful sin and the consequent 
awful fate which was steadily drawing nearer and nearer to 
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the doomed city. He prays for mercy, but it is for the 
men who:are nailing him to the cross. He sees no sorrow 
which he does not try to console; no distress which he 
does not endeavor torelieve. The little children are not too 
insignificant for his blessing; the blind beggar not unworthy 
his thought; the leper not too odious for his touch; the 
fallen woman not too far below him to be lifted up and 
sent away in peace, forgiven. In all this life he walks as 
one absolutely dead to the motives which most press upon 
and control us: wealth, power, fame, social prestige, con- 
genial fellowship. Love is his only motive ; his entire life 
is love. And in it all he is sustained by the presence of 
his Father. His only retreat is from the crowd of throng- 
ing enemies or thronging admirers to mountain solitudes, 
that he may commune with his God. Once only is a cry 
of despair forced from his lips; it is in that strange experi- 
ence of darkness when it seems to him that his God has 
forsaken him and he is left truly alone. 

Is it not quite clear from this outline sketch that to fol- 
low Christ is something more than to subscribe a creed, 
share a public worship, or support by money or by service 
the institutions of religion? that it is more than what we 
sometimes call “religion”? Is it not equally clear that it 
is something more than to go about doing good, as occasion 
offers, here and there, incidentally, in a busy life? that it 
is more than what we call philanthropy? 

It is deliberately to consecrate one’s self to the cause of 
righteousness and truth in the world, cost what that conse- 
cration may ; to engage in a life-campaign against every 
form of iniquity—political, social, industrial, individual— 
wheresoever that campaign may lead and whatsoever it 
may involve. It is to determine to seek noble ends only 
by noble means; to make material civilization take its 
second and rightful place ; to eschew sensational methods 
even for moral results; and, above all, never to compro- 
mise with evil in order to contend against evil, never to 
fight fire with fire, never to take the standard of one’s 
age as one’s own, even for the purpose of improving it. 
It is to challenge openly, publicly, fearlessly, every form 
of corruption, whether it be intrenched in high places, 
honored in Church and buttressed by State, or whether 
it be embodied in popular prejudices and expressed in 
popular clamor. It means for the pulpit, to rebuke 
Pharisaism in its own pews; the press, to rebuke preju- 
dices in its own party. It means for the politician, to 
prefer political defeat to dishonorable truckling; for the 
lawyer, to be a minister of justice, not a mere earner of fees ; 
for the merchant, to dare bankruptcy but never to com- 
promise with his conscience ; for the manufacturer and 
mechanic, to hate adulterations and mechanical false pre- 
tense. It means, too, an infinite pity for the poor, 
the suffering, the needy, and most of all for the unworthy. 
It means making the sins of others our own, feeling the 
shame of them, bearing the burden of them—as a mother 
bears the burden of her son’s wrong-doing, or as a son 
sometimes feels the shame of his father’s sin, not because 
pride is wounded but because love is hurt. It means to 
be dead to the lower motives and alive to the higher; so 
to walk in the atmosphere of faith and hope and love that 
covetousness, ambition, and pleasure shall be powerless to 
plead with us; to be lifted above the sound of their voices. 
This at least is to be Christlike, and to be rising into this 
higher life is te be following Christ. And it is to do all 
and be all by the power of God dwelling within—God not 
imagined, not supposed, not reasoned out, but God known, 
fellowshipped, talked with, God an inspiration, God a 
fountain of life, God a daily, hourly, continuous companion. 

To follow Christ is philanthropy ; it is religion ; but it 
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is more than we ordinarily mean by either word: it is 


life. 
% 
The Measure of Power 


Perhaps the greatest difference between men is to be 
found in the varying degrees of the capacity for growth. 
Some men attain their full growth early and never seem to 
expand afterwards ; others are constantly developing up to 
the very last hour of life. Ifthe power of growth in a man 
could be measured, his career could be predicted to a 
nicety; but this power never can be measured, and it is 
therefore the uncertain element in every man’s life. There 
are a great many young men of promise who never fulfill 
the pledges of their youth for the reason that they lack this 
capacity; there are other men who give very slight prom- 
ise of great powers, but who come at last to great influence 
and position because they possess this capacity. Capacity 
for growth is not only the measure of a man’s essential 
power, but it also lends a supreme interest to life. The 
growing man learns something from everything that he sees, 
does, or hears. Nothing can touch him which does not 
teach him. The heaviest burdens do not crush him, 
because he gets something out of them which compensates 
for the weight. The greatest sorrows do not overwhelm 
him, because they impart to him a strength which is greater 
than grief. The most brilliant successes do not disturb his 
poise, because he measures them aright. The varying and 
endless experience of life never becomes monotonous to a 
man with this capacity. On the contrary, itis as replete with 


‘unfailing interest as the pages of a book which one con- 


stantly turns with keen anticipation. The power to grow 
is fed by nothing so much as keeping one’s mind open to 
every possible suggestion from every possible source. 
Those who are satisfied with themselves and their attain- 
ments, or those who care more for themselves than for 
excellence, lose a great part of growth because they are 
stung by criticism instead of being made intelligent by it, 
and they shut themselves off from a thousand hints by rest- 
ing content with their present achievements. Those who 
love excellence supremely are glad of criticism even when 
it hurts, and those who care more for their work than for 
their self-love are happy to exchange the plan which they 
had cherished most dearly for the sake of the new plan 
which promises greater results. To surrender one’s self to 
the education of life is to receive and to give in the largest 


measure. 


Editorial Notes 


—Mr. Otto Kempner, of the Tenth Assembly District, who last year 
distinguished himself by his denunciation of Tammany Hall as the 
curse of this city and the shame of the Republic, was this year returned 
to the Assembly by that organization. Apparently the children of 
this world are not only wiser in their generation than the children of 
light, but—when wisdom requires—more forgiving. 

—Mr! Edwin D. Mead writes, in the Editor’s Table of the “New 
England Magazine,” that on the corner-stone of the church recently 
erected in a little village near the Catskills, by members of the 
Gould family, are inscribed these words: “ To the glory of God and in 
memory of Jay Gould.” The appropriate Scripture text would be the 
modern version of Luke xvi., 13: “ Ye can serve God and mammon.” 

—The New York “Sun” calls attention to the fact that the making 
of an X required by the new ballot excludes a considerable number of 
Russian Jews who have recently come to this country, and who have 
strong prejudices against the use of the sign of the cross. It is very 
doubtful whether voters so recently imported that their foreign preju- 
dices still cling to them are especially desirable additions to our voting 
population, and it is quite certain that almost every sign would offend 
some class. The Masons might take objection to the square, and the 
Theosophists to the circle. 
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Men and Things in Japan 
By the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 

No modern nation has received more attention in books and 
newspapers than Japan. I shall endeavor to speak of things 
not often found in works of travel, and to shed a little light on 
problems usually ignored even by newspapers. Just now the 
reading public is told that Japan has entered the list of the 
world’s great powers, and the conclusion is immediately drawn 
that, in most things, she is like the other nations. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Japan is like no other great 
nation. She has a representative government ; a school system 
said to combine the excellences of the systems of Germany, 
France. and America; she has an army and a navy which 
have proved their valor and skill; but still Japan is essen- 
tially unlike European nations and the American Republic. 
Her people are small; their houses seem like play-houses ; their 
popular means of conveyance something like a baby-carriage 
drawn by men; her railways are built with the narrow gauge, 
and everything seems in miniature; and yet she has surely and 
swiftly achieved greatness—because of her skill rather than her 
strength. Two classes of foreigners are found in this empire— 
one intensely pro-Japanese, made up of those who seem to have 
been hypnotized by these quiet little folks ; and the other class 
composed of those who have no confidence in any native—they 
are all declared to be full of deceit, and untruthful enough to 
satisfy “the father of lies.” As usual, the truth is somewhere 
between these two extremes. As for myself, I have found the 
mountains beautiful and the climate wretched; the houses phe- 
nomenally clean but miserably small: the people polite, cour- 
teous, hospitable, but possessed with an altogether undue national 
feeling ; the churches not ideal nor the theology quite up to the 
strength of Westminster, but the church members about like the 


average in the rest of the world, and the theology as sensitive to . 


the Zeitgeist as it is elsewhere. In short, the Japanese seem 
to me to be about as human as other people. 

One question often asked in these days is the following: Is it 
not time to withdraw missionaries from Japan, and leave the 
evangelization of the people to native Christians? In answer 
to this inquiry I will give the results of interviews with three 
men—Captain Brinkley, of the ‘Japan Mail,” the ablest jour- 
nalist in the East, and a man of great knowledge of Japan and 
its people ; the Rev. George F. Verbeck, D.D., one of the noblest 
missionaries who ever came to Japan; and a Japanese gentle- 
man of great prominence, who does not wish his name to appear 
in print. 

To the inquiry as to whether it would be best for Christianity 
and the Empire if the missionaries were to withdraw, all three 
gentlemen gave practically the same reply, and all answered in 
the negative. Captain Brinkley, himself an Englishman, paid a 
very high compliment to the American missionaries and the work 
they have accomplished. “He denounced in unmeasured terms the 
shallow stutf that is written to foreign papers about the extrava- 
gant way in which missionaries live, and the little work they do. 
Both he and the Japanese gentleman said that one of the best 
results of missionary service could not be put into statistics. 
They both affirmed that missionaries had revived the dormant 
religious sentiment of the nation, and that almost all the vital 
religion in Buddhism and Shintoism is the result of the efforts 
of the missionaries. Dr. Verbeck might have been expected to 
give such an answer. but the other gentlemen are not mission- 
aries and in no way related to them. They represent the most 
intelligent sentiment among foreigners and natives. 

When the question was pressed still more closely, all three of 
the gentlemen replied that they thought it would be for the welfare 
of religion in Japan if some missionaries were recalled, and no 
others of their class sent out. All spoke strongly, and no one 
more so than Dr. Verbeck, of the evil effects in a country like 
this of untrained men. Noone should come to Japan who has 
not a gift for learning languages, and no one who is too old to 
learn this most difficult of languages. Moreover, Japan has a 
very remarkable system of education, and, besides, many of her 
people are every year studying in the world’s greatest universi- 
ties. It is evident, therefore, they claimed, that only men fully 
abreast of the world’s best thought can long hope to maintain 
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their hold on the people. One does not need to have been long 
in this country to see the force of thisremark. Too many of 
the Japanese are thinkers for any foreigner to have lasting in- 
fluence over them except he be a nian of exceptional intellectual 
as well as spiritual power. 

The question was turned around again, and elicited the opin- 
ion that in some instances men nobly fitted to be missionaries 
are almost without influence because they are assigned to duty 
as teachers. For teaching it was claimed that they had no 
peculiar aptitude, while as preachers and workers they were 
honored and loved. It did not require any very long process 
for one who in America had seen good preachers used to make 
poor professors to understand that this statement might easily 
be true in Japan. In short, all these gentlemen believe that 
Japan cannot yet do without missionaries, but ‘that only trained 
and able men should be allowed to undertake this work, and 
that no man should be allowed to serve in institutions of learn- 
ing unless he has had special preparation. It should be remem- 
bered that these gentlemen were not speaking about mission- 
aries in general, but only about them in the conditions prevalent 
in Japan. 

Leaving now these conversations, I want to speak of two other 
matters. On the roth of October it was my privilege to visit 
Sendai, in the northern part of Japan, where was a very delight- 
ful exhibition of the unity of Christ’s Church. Our deputation 
of Congregationalists was met at the station by the missionaries 
of the German Reformed Church, and taken to the home of Dr. 
Moore, where we were made delightfully welcome. We were enter- 
tained in the various missionary homes, and addressed audiences 
of different denominations, and all seemed to belong to the one 
Church. In the afternoon of that day a prayer-meeting was 
held at the residence of Miss Bradshaw, a missionary of the 
American Board, who went out from Orange, N. J. At that 
meeting five denominations of American Christians were present, 
and seldom has it been my privilege to attend a more inspiring 
meeting. But the point I wish to emphasize is that on the for- 
eign field, if good work is done, a united front must be presented. 
The evils of denominationalism are nowhere more evident than 
in lands where the people never heard how sects came into exist- 
ence, and where they cannot understand how Christ can be divided. 
I was entertained by the Rev. Mr. Miller, and he could not have 
been more brotherly if he had been of my own denomination. 
Really, do the denominations anywhere stand for principles? or 
only for what some persons imagine to be principles? If any 
one wishes to remain loyal to a sect, he had better not set foot on 
the ground of a foreign mission. I am not sure but that it would 
serve the kingdom of God if certain ecclesiastical leaders in 
Europe and America could be helped to a visit to some foreign 
mission where the fight is hot against the common enemy. 

At Maebashi we found the Rev. W. H. Noyes and his devoted 
wife, over whom the great controversy in the American Board 
was waged—as it now seems, ages ago. In a very modest but 
earnest way he is doing a noble work, and not one word did I 
hear from him concerning the excitement caused by his examina- 
tion, and not one word indicating that he has anything but a 
positive Gospel to preach. Mr. Noyes impressed meas a pecul- 
iarly conservative man, and his ideas of missionary policy, I 
suppose, would generally be regarded as “ stalwart.” 

To-morrow we expect to start for Kyoto, where the most diffi- 
cult and delicate part of our work has to be done. With two 
remarks I will close this letter. 

The first I make with a great deal of feeling. If any one who 
reads what I have written ever expects to visit Japan, let me give a 
little advice. If you have hay-fever or asthma, don’t come here 
—unless you love misery. If you do—come and get your fill. 

My second remark is this. While I have visited many tem- 
ples, I must say that I have seen nothing yet that seems like real 
religion among the people, except as I have found it among the 
little company of Christians; and I can easily understand the 
remark of Captain Brinkley, of the “ Japan Mail,” to which I have 
already referred, viz.: The Christian missionaries, if they have 
done nothing more, have surely revived the dormant religious 


life of Japan. That it needed revival is beyond the slightest 
doubt. 


Yokohama, October 15, 1895. 
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The Prophet’s Chamber 
A Thanksgiving Story 


By Hezekiah Butterworth 





HERE, I'll have to get you to help me to 
build the fire! There hasn’t been a 
fire builded in that stove goin’ on ten 
years. This old nor’west corner room 
we set apart for the Prophet’s Cham- 
ber, George and I did, but, somehow 
or other, all the prophets—them’s min- 
isters—that ever slept here took cold 

and died. The J/uricy is pretty common in these parts 

comin’ on winter. That’s why I am so particular about 
the fire.” 

“* But could you not give me some other room ?” 

“No, no, no—and you come all the way from Boston to 
preach the Thanksgiving sermon—no, you must sleep here 
in the Prophet’s Chamber; that’s what the chamber was 
set apart for.” 

She gave the damper of the stove a strong pull. 
not move. 

“It’s got rusty. I’ll start it all right in a minute or two. 
You go and look out of the western window there for a 
spell ; it is pretty pleasant there in the summer when the 
sun is goin’ down over the hill. The outlook isn’t quite as 
happyfying now—only the graveyard, and that is partly 














It did 


covered with snow. Well, you might look around the, 


room. That pictur’ on the wall is Elder Styles. He slept 
in the Prophet’s Chamber only a week before his last sick- 
ness— There /” ; 

The last word had reference to the damper. Under the 
vigorous persuasion of my hostess’s strong muscles the 
rust had given way. She pushed it to and fro with an 
alarming clatter, while I studied the benevolent effigy of 
the late Dr. Styles. 

“There are other things in this old room.” 

I saw that there were, and, asI was expected to pass the 
night here, I studied them. 

“They are some of ’em rather peculiarsome. There’s 
generally something wrong in what is strange, but not 
always. It isn’t best to be too inquiring, for, on the whole, 
what one doesn’t see, nor “hear, nor know, don’t do any 
harm. When George was living, I said to him, says I, ‘The 
Prophet’s Chamber ought to be adorned and beautified,’ 
and I done it.” 

She had. 

‘‘That’s my sampler,” she continued, pointing to the 
wall. “I worked that nigh upon forty year ago—that was 
before I married George. It is somewhat faded now—I 
am. The withered stalk seldom blooms again. Only 
witch-hazels blossom in the fall.” 

Over the head of the bed, which had high posts and 
carved ornaments, was a “mourning piece.” It repre- 
sented a perfectly ideal weeping willow of most exact 
proportions, under which a widow, most becomingly and 
appropriately attired, was weeping over a tomb. As I ex- 
amined the print more closely, I found that a name had 
been written on the tomb, but that the ink had faded. 

“ That’s George’s tomb,” said my hostess. ‘“ And now 
you may come and help me take this stove down and set 
it up again; if we don’t do it, it will be apt to smoke, and 
it appears to me that it’s going to be an awful cold night, 
and this nor’west corner chamber is a proper cold room, 
anyway. I used to-keep my butter up here in haying- 
time, when I couldn’t hang it down in the well.” 

I thought of the prospects of the coming night, of what 
my hostess had said of the fate of the Prophets who had 
slept in this chamber, and I lent a ready hand to the best 
possible arrangement of the antiquated stove. 

“You are proper handy, I see. George used to be. 
He never used to go out without looking back as much as 
once, and sometimes twice; but now he has gone for good 
and all, and he will never look back any more. I was a 
good wife to him, and was dreadful keerful of him—I 


set a lot of store by him, and he by me, and we lived 
with never a word between us for thirty-five year come 
next May. Do you see the periwinkle-shells on the shelf? 


‘He brought ’em home from sea, for he was a sailor in 


younger days, George was. Boys used to run away and 
go to sea. George did. But they all come back to 
the old New England farms again, and were content to 
settle down. George did. He married me in May, when 
the leelocks were blooming and the bees were hum- 
ming in the locust-trees, after the martin-birds and the 
red robins had come. Seems as though it were but yes- 
terday, time flies so. As I said, I was proper keerful of 
George, and I am going to be just as keerful of you. I 
would hate to see a young man like you nipped in the 
bud.” 

I could fully sympathize with the last sentiment, and, 
after much exertion on the stove, I was greatly distressed 
to hear my hostess say, on kindling a fire, “The plaguey 
thing won’t draw !” 

She was right. Smoke came pouring into the room—a 
very difficult smoke for the eyes. 

“You look at the Indian arrer-heads in the cupboard, 
and I’ll tear this fire all to pieces and build it all over 
again. Maybe the swallows’ nests have filled up the 
chimney.” 

She worked on the stove long and faithfully, and as a 
result announced her defeat in very provincial language. 

“‘ That is enough to try the patience of a saint. George 
never used to lose his temper only when the chimney 
smoked and in whitewashing time. Well, never mind, I 
never lose my temper, though I do sometimes cause others 
to lose theirs. I’H tell you what I’ll do. [I'll put a hot jug 
into the bed ; it will keep warm all night. I used to do so 
for George.” 

The room was too full of smoke for me to enjoy the col- 
lections of antiquities which my hostess had made init. I 
recall that in one corner were Indian stone axes and in 
another an Indian stone mill. I was glad to hear her say, 
** Come, let us go down now.” 

I was a young theological student, and had been sent by 
a Boston society for ministerial supply to an ancient vil- 
lage, commonly called Old Town, to preach a sermon on 
Thanksgiving Day. I was told that the Widow Winslow, 
or, more explicitly, Deacon Winslow’s widow, would enter- 
tain me, that her house was an old colonial mansion and 
had a history, and that it contained a Prophet’s Chamber 
(which also seems to have had traditions). 

The Prophet’s Chamber! A few old houses had rooms 
hidden in chimneys, and many had Prophet’s Chambers. 
The latter were rooms in which preachers or “ elders” only 
slept. They were associated with the missions of Pre- 
cisioners, of Puritans, ef the Bay and the Old Colony 
evangelists, of Elder Leland, of historic legends ; of Jesse 
Lee, and the New Light Stir. Their history is older than 
Jonathan Edwards’s day, and some one should write it. so 
as to make it a picture of the past. In the times of the 
Prophet Chambers pulpits were thrones of power, and 
every little parish a principality. People lived for their 
souls, and the pulpit governed their moods and manners 
and educated their hearts. Whatever we may think of 
such methods now, those were prosperous times; honor 
was the one social requirement, and vice and poverty were 
practically lived down in the predominating influence. 
There were bitter bigotries among the sects, but, apart 
from these, life was ideal. 

How I had pictured in my mind, as a great event of my 
young life, my night or nights, were there to be two—there 
was but one—in the Prophet’s Chamber! Who had slept 
there before me in that historic room? The time had not 
quite passed then when great preachers were gods. 

So I rode down to Old Town with the picture of that 
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consecrated room hanging on the sunny wall of the cham- 
ber in my mind. I arrived at Old Town on the night 
before Thanksgiving, and went at once to the house of the 
widow of the late Deacon Winslow. She did not expect me 
until the following morning, as I had to assist her in the 
manner already shown in making my own preparations for 
the night. 

The old Winslow house stood near the sea. It was 
stately and brown, its ample roofs were covered in part 
with woodbine whose red leaves had been changing to rus- 
set and falling away with every wind. The lean-to was 
zigzagged with wild grape-vines, whose odor in the fall 
filled the air. There were wide, low rooms with enormous 
fireplaces, over which were guns and powder-horns. The 
kitchen was hung with strings of red peppers and drying 
apples. There was an air of thrift, comfort, and more than 
enough everywhere. The barns were full, the cribs burst- 
ing, the apple harvests going to rot. The hired men this 
year had evidently done their duty. 

The weather had long been warm, or, as it was called 
when a burst of clear sun followed a foggy morning, sticky. 
The Indian summer days of the apple and corn harvests 
had lingered; but a change was at hand. It had been 
growing cold all day and had snowed, and the earliest cold 
of November is more hard to endure than the deep winter 
weather. The men did their chores early, and piled great 
logs on the common fire. After my first introduction to 
the Prophet’s Chamber, we went “down” into what was 
called the ‘‘ keeping-room,”’ where was a great fire on the 
hearth, and where the windows overlooked the wide sea 
meadows. 

The widow prepared a supper, the like of which I had 
never seen, and we sat down to it in true democratic sim- 
plicity among the hired men. She asked me to say grace, 
and I gasped, “ For a// that we are about to receive make 
us truly thankful.” Then I opened my eyes and surveyed 
the all, and wondered if my digestion would be equal to 
my comprehensive prayer. There were meats of every 
kind, and, as it seemed to me, the vegetables of the whole 
earth. 

There were “ preserves ” and pies, and many of the “ hun- 
dred dishes that may be made of corn” which are now 
described in cook-books for charitable corn festivals. We 
began with samp and succotash, and ended with pan- 
dowdy. 

‘** Now, I want you to eat,” said the bountiful widow, 
“just as you do at College. I told Hannah to set on all 
the dinner dishes, because I knew that you must be tired 
after your long journey, and I was afraid that you might 
be a little faint. You will need it all for to-morrow; it 
will be a great day in the old church, I expect. We are 
looking for great things from you, and I want you to enter 
upon your duties in the true spirit of Thanksgiving !” 

Eat as I “did at College”! Why, the amount of food 
on the table would have satisfied a theological student 
almost from one Thanksgiving to another! And much 
was expected of me, and I was to partake of this meal in 
the spirit of the great imagination ! 

My hostess and I, after the unspeakable meal, went 
back to the keeping-room. The wind began to howl, and 
leaves to blow about like a storm. The sky was partly 
clear, but clouds scudded over the moon. 

The widow closed the blinds and then sat down by the 
fire and poked the logs, and presently turned to me and 
said : ' 

“If you should hear anything towards morning, you 
needn’t be alarmed ; there ain’t nothing to hurt you here. 
I don’t know what I may be minded to do; there are so 
many things that need doing on a farm where there are 
men-folks at this time of the year, and I never let company 
interfere with my business. I just go right ahead and do 
my duty all the time; that’s how George came to be fore- 
handed.” 

A farmer who was “forehanded” in old New England 
days had money at interest in addition to his estate. It 
was a perplexing announcement. When I learned that 
much would be expected of me, I thought within myself 
that I would spend a part of the night in rehearsing to 
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myself mysermon. But I was to sleep in a chamber where 
former prophets had come to an end of their usefulness, 
and now the suggestion was made that I might meet with 
mysteries even before morning, and my mind began to be 
rather unsettled, even among all the evidence of substan- 
tiality and thrift. But these thoughts flew away like sum- 
nier swallows before the strange request that was presently 
made to me by the prudent Widow Winslow. 

“ You look rather young.” 

‘“T.am,” said I. “I am growing older.” 

‘“‘ That may be blessing to you and others. And you do 
look a little pindling and peaked. Come down here and 
spend your vacations with me, and see what farm air and 
fare will do for ye. It sha’n’t cost you a cent. Now, I 
want to ask a little favor of you. To-morrer I shall be 
like Martha, ‘cumbered about with many cares,’ and sha’n’t 
be able to go to church and hear you preach, but I’ll blow 
the horn when dinner is ready. Won’t you preach to- 
morrer’s sermon to me now, and I'll criticise it for ye!” 
She rose, brought in a tall stand, and said, “‘ There, that 
came over in the Mayflower !” 

Nearly all the ancient houses between Boston and Plym- 
outh contain furniture that is claimed to have ‘come 
over in the Mayflower.’’ I have often imagined what a 
ship, surpassing any Great Eastern, the Mayflower must 
have been. I can see her now, with furniture hanging 
from her spars. The articles that have the Mayflower 
tradition, and the bedsteads on which Washington slept 
when in New England, would fill a museum, the magnitude 
of which would itself be one of the world’s wonders. I 
surveyed the stand with due reverence, and asked myself 


‘with deep humility what was to follow. 


“Do you use Scott or Clarke ?” 

* T used Clarke at home, but we have Scott at college,” 
said I. 

“George used Scott,” said she. 
sounder ; but I am not so sure.” 

She placed an enormous volume of Scott’s Commentary 
on the Pilgrim stand. It contained the whole of the New 
Testament, with notes. 

“* Now you be thinking,”’ she said, “‘ while I go and dress 
for church. I couldn’t enjoy a sermon, nohow, unless I 
had my meeting clothes on.” 

She left me alone. The wind rattled the windows, and 
the sleek house cat, with whom I had tried in vain to be 
friendly, darted under the sofa 

I shall never forget the figure that the widow presented 
on her return. She wore a great cloak lined with fur that 
covered her body from the shoulders. She had a muffler 
around her neck, then called a “boa,” made of innu- 
merable skins of some little animal, strung together with 
the soft, silky fur outward. On her head was a green 
calash, made on whalebone, after the manner of a chaise 
top, so that it might be pulled forward or pushed back. 
It did not seem to touch her head in any part, but rose 
stately and independently over it. She looked out of it as 
from a sortof cavern. In her hand was a foot-stove, which 
she took to the fire and filled with coals. She then sat 
down in an ample chair, which may have also come over 
in the Mayflower, as it bore the same pattern of carving. 

“The bell has rung; the audience is a// here. Now, 
what have you to say about this year’s blessings that 
Heaven has sent to this great, good, bountiful world? I 
could preach a sermon myself on such a subject as that. 
This has been a good year for goodness, and all good peo- 
ple have been blest. This is a good world—don’t you think 
so ?—and there’s a better one to come, and more people will 
get to it than we expect. If the Lord wants us to be happy 
here, don’t you expect he’ll be the same there? Now you 
preach, and take for your text, ‘ His mercies endure for- 
ever.’” 

She put her feet on the foot-stove, leaned forward on 
her knees, and looked out of the great calash, presenting 
the most comical figure I ever saw. 

“But my text is not ‘His mercy endureth forever,’”’ 
said I. 

“ Well, it seems as though it ought to be this year. 
is Thanksgiving for ? 


“ He thought it was 
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stand, like a minister, and I’ll listen, and when you make 
p’ints with which I do not agree, I will shake my head.” 

I arose as under a spell, and bent over the stand and the 
great Commentary. 

And here I must make a confession. I think—I may 
say that I feel sure—that the benevolent widow was quite 
right in her view of what a Thanksgiving sermon should 
be, but that was not my view then, nor was that the kind 
of sermon that I had prepared to preach. The grand old 
ringing sermons that used to begin with, ‘‘ Oh, give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good,” and follow the jubilant 
spirit of the ancient Hebrew oratorios, were going out of 
usage, or losing their force, and preachers were using the 
pulpit on Thanksgiving Day to rail against the times. I 
do not know what brought about the change, but the annual 
discourses that were expected to voice the joy of the har- 
vest became sco/ds. From that time the true spirit of 
Thanksgiving as a “waive offering,” an anthem from the 
people’s hearts, an ascription of praise, in the songs of the 
Prophets, began to decline, and the day became more and 
more one of family reunions, “home comings” to old 
farms. It was a mistake, greatly harmful to the fine old 
New England times and character, to have turned aside 
the day of public joy from its true purpose, and have made 
it the occasion of “‘rebuking the people for their sins.” 

I had formed my Thanksgiving sermon on the new plan. 
Instead of gleaming harvests, their sheaves rustling grate- 
fully in the fall winds, I had pictured the decline of the 
farms, owing to the growth of frivolity among the people. 
Instead of prosperity in the State, I had found everywhere 
tendencies to corruption and evil, which would finally make 
a strong government necessary, and set up the throne of a 
king. I repeated over and over again, ‘We have nothing 
to support our form of government but the virtue of the 
people, and, alas and alas! that virtue is beginning to 
decline.”” My text was, ‘Cry aloud, and spare not !”’ 

There may have been something of truth underlying my 
thought, but Election Day and not Thanksgiving Day 
would have been the time of the proper expression of it. 
The day of public joy is one for the encouragement of 
good by the recognition of the progress of all that is good 
in human life and experience, and then, as now, the forces 
of human elevation and nobler attainment were filling the 
country and emancipating the world. 

The Widow Winslow, with her ample cloak, her boa 
muffler, and globular calash, had assembled to hear about 
those things for which there was a cause for gratitude, and 
not about falling heavens or any real or imaginary evils. 
She did look gratified before my discourse began, and so 
comfortable—very gratified and satisfied and comfortable, 
indeed. I never saw a more perfect picture of happy con- 
tentment. She beamed upon me from out the green booth 
of the calash. 

The wind howled without, which caused the figure before 
me to look more comfortable than ever. I announced my 
text in the key of the winds: “ Cry aloud, and spare not.” 
I bent over the Mayflower stand, so as to begin my un- 
sparing discourse with the greatest possible energy and 
earnestness, 

I never can efface the strange negation that met my 
eyes. Inside of the great calash the widow’s head was 
turning. Her mouth had a severe expression, and her 
nose seemed visibly as well as spiritually turning up. 

“Cry aloud, and spare not!” said I, repeating the text. 

““Not now!” came a voice out of the semicircling head 
under the booth of the green calash. I hesitated, then 
repeated the text, this time intending to march forward, 
like Elijah to Ahab—“ Cry aloud, and spare not !” 

“Not here! This is no time or place for any such 
doin’s as that !” 

The voice came out of the green tabernacle of the calash, 
from the turning head of the oracle. 

I stood in amazement, with open mouth and lifted fin- 
ger, when the Delphic head spoke again. 

“You haven't the right text.” 

The windows rattled again. The cat came out from 
under the rigid-looking, carved-armed mahogany sofa, 
surveyed the strange proceedings, uttered a doubtful, in- 
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quisitive meow, and tried to jump up into the lap of her 
mistress, who resented the familiarity, saying, in a low 
voice, in her awesome temple, “Go away, kitty; it is 
meeting-time !”” 

Another effort sent me in earnest into the discourse. I 
pictured the alarming signs of the times, and compared 
them to the perils of the Hebrew nation in the days of the 
greater and lesser prophets. The wind continued to wail 
over the empty corn-fields, and they seemed in sympathy 
with me, and gave me heart and inspiration, and I began 
to beat the sound Commentary, when a voice in the inner 
temple called : 

“You just stop right where you are. You have missed 
the point entirely. This is a good world, and it will be a 
great deal better one when we all go out of it than when 
we came into it. This is a good country, and it is going 
to grow and prove a blessing to all the nations. I have 
the open vision; I have !” 

What that might be I did not know; but she threw back 
the green calash and said, “Now you just sit down and 
I’ll preach to you for a spell. I used to preach to George, 
though we never had a word between us.” 

I dropped into my chair by the historic stand like a weight 
of lead, and the inquisitive cat leaped into the widow’s lap, 
where she was welcome now that the meeting had come to 
such an unlooked-for conclusion. The widow unwound the 
boa muffler, which was as long as and perhaps somewhat 
longer than a Brazilian anaconda, and tossed it over the 
chair, undid the silver buckle of her great cloak, and 
pushed aside the foot-stove. She then looked even more 
comfortable than before. 

‘That sermon of yours,” she said, moderately, ‘is very 
well meant, but don’t you think it is rather distressing 
comfort for Thanksgiving Day? It looks to me that a 
Thanksgiving sermon should make one grow, and go out 
in sympathy to the people. Why, I have heard such ser- 
mons as would have led me to give away my bunnet off 
my head! Yours wouldn’t do that. It makes me feel just 
as I hadn’t ought to. 

“Now, if I were a young minister and had been sent to 
preach a Thanksgiving sermon in Old Town, I would have 
taken for my text one that wouldn't have made a cat hide 
under the sofy. I would have selected something like this : 
‘ Let everything that has breath praise the Lord;’ and I 
wouldn’t have had no fourthly, nor fifthly, nor sixthly, but 
only oveth/y. There is only one topic that is pat to the day. 
We only have one such day in the year, and it should be 
as bright and clear as an Indian summer diy among the 
fields of corn. 

‘The way to make people happy and grow is to study 
what is good in them, and to recognize it and encourage 
it. You can praise the one good quality of a bad man 
until it fills him and redeems him, but you can’t scold it so. 
Now I have come to think that there is a seed of good in 
everybody’s soul that only awaits the sunshine and rain to 
mellow the soil. 

‘* There was Abel Holmes—they thought that he was a 
hard, grasping man, and people shunned him and hinted 
evil things about him until he left off going to church, and 
at last quit the houses of all the neighbors. Well, the 
tipus fever came, and one after another died, until all the 
town and all the towns round about shook with fear. 
They could hardly find any one to attend to the wants of 
the sick or to bury the dead. George and I used to go 
out as watchers night after night until we fell sick our- 
selves. 

‘Then out came poor neglected Abel Holmes on his old 
white horse. There was something peculiarsome about 
that horse ; he seemed to know a sight, and he was about 
the only companion that Abel had, and Abel always treated 
him well, and set store by him. They were a great deal 
of company for each other. Suppose, now, the horse was 
dumb ; there don’t seem to be any great tise in much talk 
but to lie ; it is what one will do for you that has meaning. 

‘‘ The people were greatly surprised when they saw Abel 
going to visit the sick on his white horse. 

“‘ Well, Abel he went to the most neglected people who 
were sick, and what he did only Heaven could see, and no 
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tongue but the angel can tell. He watched for twenty 
nights in succession ; he held the dying by the hand, and 
told them that there was a better world than this. When 
hard-faring Mr. Pool, the farm-hand, died, and his wife 
went gigery, and had to be chained, he took the children 
to the town [poor] house, and used to go there to see them 
every day. 

** Mrs, Pool was confined in the outhouse in the orchard 
on the farm where Mr. Pool had worked, and Abel he 
used to ride over there, after he had seen the children, and 
try to comfort her, and to tell her the messages and the 
things that the children had to say. 

‘Well, one day Abel himself took the fever, and he fell 
sick, poor man, and there was no one but the doctor and 
the selectmen to visit him, and the old white horse was 
the only watcher, and they used to say that they could see 
him standing outside of the winder. Abel was all run 
down, and the tipus fever made short work with him. The 
doctor said that there was no hope for him when Abel was 
first taken sick. 

“ And now comes a wonder! The minister himself was 
down [sick], and there was no one to preach Abel’s funeral 
sermon. So the selectmen went to his house, with balm 
and sweet fern bound about their faces, and they put his 
body into a coffin, on a bed of brake-leaves, and they set 
the coffin into his open wagon, and tackled into the wagon 
that poor faithful old white horse! 

“They said to the horse, ‘Go ‘long!’ The creature 
started without a driver, and the selectmen followed at 
a long distance behind, discoursing mercifully, as they 
thought, on Abel’s character. 

‘“‘When the wagon reached our house, I said to George, 
‘We must go out and follow Abel to his grave.’ His grave 
is there now in the hillside yard; you can see it to-morrer 
morning if you leave the curtain up and look out the win- 
der. But that is neither here nor there. 

‘‘ Now, the old white horse seemed to know that he was 
carrying the body of Abel, and he walked very slow, and 
here and there he stopped. 

“There were angels in the air. Animals see them, like 
Balaam’s; men don’t; and the old white horse he said 
unto the angels—this is a kind of Old Testiment parable 
that I am speaking now—the old white horse said unto the 
angels, ‘Where shall I carry the body of Abel? He 
turned into a side lane, and stopped at the door of a poor 
man’s house where Abel had watched with a boy who had 
died. The family came to the door, and if ever I saw 
people cry.it was they when they saw the sight. The poor 
old mother sat right down under the leelock bushes and hid 
her face, and the father’s lip began to quiver, and he went 
back again into the house. 

‘“The selectmen they set the old white horse’s head 
right, and led him to the highway, and left him to go on. 

“*Now the dumb creature seemed to think that he must 
carry Abel to some place where he had been before, so he 
turned into another way. This time it was a farm-house 
yard under whose great trees a funeral service had been 
held over a farmer whose bedside Abel had attended. The 
men-folks came hurrying down from the hay-fields—it was 
rowen time—and when they saw what the white horse had 
done there wasn’t a single dry eye among them all. 

“* George,’ said I, ‘the old horse is preaching Abel’s 
funeral sermon !’ 

“The selectmen led him out of the yard and sent him 
on his way again. 

“*] remember the day. I can see it now. There were 
young fish-hawks [ospreys] in the nests on the buttonwood- 
trees [sycamores], and the old birds, which always seem 
to know when a funeral is passing, were wheeling and 
screaming in the sky. The day was all a still, bright haze, 
and crickets were singing, lonesome like, in the shadows 
of the bushes by the way. 

‘Well, the old white horse stopped at every house where 
Abel had attended the sick, and I never see more sincere 
mourners than those who came to the doors and windows. 
They saw the true Abel then. When he came to the cross- 
roads, the animal pricked up his ears and started off towards 
the town-house, He thought that Abel must be going 
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there. There was a great shouting of ‘ Whoa!’ among the 
selectmen, for the town-house was not cn the way to the 
graveyard. 

“‘ His last stop was in the road before the outhouse in 
the orchard where they had confined the helpless Widow 
Pool. The woman came to the open iron bars and looked 
out. She saw the coffin, and she knew the white horse, 
and I saw her throw up her hands. They say that she 
wept for days, and then that her reason returned. 

“‘Now, I have heard many funeral sermons, but never 
have I known one that went to people’s hearts like that 
which the old white horse preached on that September 
day. There was something in Abel’s life to be thankful 


for; it was seen then, but that something had always]been 
in his heart.” 


I saw the point that she would make, and there came 
into my mind then a true conception of the benevolent 
spirit and charitable thought that should lead the hearts of 
the people on Thanksgiving Day. But it was too late for 
me to make a change in my sermon now. I had learned 
it, and I must preach it, and even more troublesome 
than the night that I expected to pass in the Prophet’s 
Chamber now appeared the pulpit experience that was to 
follow it. 

My reader, did you ever go to a place to lecture, preach, 
sing, or speak, with glowing visions, and find when you 
came to understand the situation that your choice of a sub- 
ject was a blind, mysterious mistake? If so, how your 
heart sank down, down! How you wished that to-day was 
yesterday, and yesterday a lost sun of some bygone year ! 

The Widow Winslow arose, and threw off her out-of- 
door wraps, and untied the strings of that remarkable 
calash. 

“* Now,” she said, ‘I will go upstairs and prepare your 
room for you.” She presently added, ‘“‘ Wouldn’t you like 
to have me make for you some pepper tea? I used to make 
it for George on cold nights like this. It is very invigor- 
ating and warming. Some peppers in cider, perhaps ?” 

I assented. If such a tempting stimulant would only 
remove the bad feelings from my head and heart to—well, 
almost anywhere, it would afford me an unspeakable relief. 

She disappeared. 

I looked into the fire, saw there the “people going to 
meeting,” as the sparks running over the soot used to be 
termed ; heard the wind blow louder and louder and whisk 
down the chimney, and now and then watched the cat as 
she peeped suspiciously out from under the sofa again. 
There was hot water bubbling in a great kettle on the 
crane, and stones and bricks heating before the fire. The 
widow came back and removed all of these articles, went 
to the kitchen, then up to the Prophet’s Chamber again, 
by the back way. My ears followed her, and I began to 
have fancies of haunted houses, and such fearful ghost 
stories as John Wesley and Elder Leland used to tell. 

Then I heard a voice from the top of the stairs : 

“Your room is ready. Come up and see if it is all 
right.” 

As I arose to obey I heard a mysterious but a rather 
good-hearted voice say in some one of the several work- 
rooms : 

‘She hasn’t gone and done that! Why didn’t she use 
a warming-pan? You can’t tell what may happen in the 
night. Yes, the knife zs sharp. I’m sorry; it is all just 
like mother. She just murdered father, and a// the rest of 
"em. I declare, it is too bad!” 

What words were those! They set my thoughts flying 
like a flock of frightened swallows. 

The widow had said at the table that she had one son, 
and that he did not appear because he was “ rather bashful 
before company.” 

This must have been his voice. “ Bashful’’? Did he 
mean to warn me? 

I went up the stairs as though it were a ladder of death. 
What would happen before the morning? and if I lived to 
see the morning, what would follow then ? 

My room was a picture of comfort. The hot pepper tea 
stood steaming on the stand. Two candles were burn- 
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ing. There was a hot brick on my pillow and others on 
the bed. 

“ Now,” said the widow, “when you are snug in bed 
you just ring this little bell.” 

I asked no questions, but was soon snug in bed, and 
found myself scorched here and there on my movable 
limbs with bricks, and inwardly burning up, as it were, with 
the pepper tea. 

I reached out and tinkled the little bell. 

The good woman came back with a candle. 

She took down all my clothing and laid it over her 
arm. I recalled that in my vest pocket was my purse, in 
which was the enormous sum of two silver dollars. I 
thought of just such scenes as these of which I had heard 
in thieving country inns, and I gasped: ., 

‘«‘ What—what are you going to do with my clothes?” 

‘‘Warm ’em for you in the morning. I always did so 
for George.” 

What a wife George must have had! I almost wished 
that I were older, or that she were younger. 

The light vanished, and I was alone. How comfortable 
the bed seemed! I reached down my feet to explore the foot. 

I drew them quickly back again. What was that? I 
seemed to have been scalded. I ventured another explora- 
tion, this time with much hesitation and very great discre- 
tion. It was not a stove, nor a living stream of boiling 
water, but a jug; a jug filled with some fiery invention 
which I hoped would not explode. How thoughtful my 
hostess had been! I tried to calm my nervous agitations, 
and, feeling of the stopple of the beneficent jug with my 
toe, I began to wander towards the peaceful regions of sleep. 

I wondered if the late Dr. Styles had been as tenderly 
cared for. I thought of the prophets who had gone be- 
fore him after sleeping in this nor’west corner room. I 
began to question my calling to the ministry, and, amid 
many interrogations and self-examinations, the troubled 
earth moved away and left me to merciful forgetfulness. 

I awoke with a start. My feet seemed to have discov- 
ered the arctic regions. They were chilled and freezing. 
I recalled the hot-water jug, and the stopple. I felt with 
my partly benumbed toes for the stopple; ¢¢ was gone. 

I drew up my feet and remarked to myself, ‘‘ Now I shall 
freeze to death!” The hot water had poured out into the 
bed, and was freezing. 

I would get up and go down stairs. But I had no 
clothes! Had the former prophets who had slept in the 
room, and been so soon after called away from their labors, 
had any such experiences as these? 

Tales of Wayside Inns and haunted rooms repeated 
themselves in my ears. I could see Abel’s funeral headed 
by the faithful old white horse. What did the -strange 
words of the widow’s son mean? Was the woman a little 
touched in mind? The Ministerial Supply Committee 
had said to me: “ You will find the Widow Winslow a true 
descendant of the Precisioners, and one of the salt of the 
earth |” 

There was an old provincial wooden clock in the room, 
and it began to strike—one, two, three, four. It stopped. 
Merciful hour! In two hours more it would be daylight, 
and if the curtains were up, I could take a cheerful view of 
Abel’s grave, on the white hillside! 

I recall saying to myself, ‘‘ I wouldn’t pass another night 
in the Prophet’s Chamber for a province!” But my anxi- 
eties had only begun. 

I heard the stairway door slowly open—very still, like the 
sound of a shadow. Something came up the stairs and 
stopped. I heard a hollow whisper. 

“ Say, I’ll leave my boots and follow. You can’t do it 
all alone. Is your knife sharp? There, let me carry the 
candle.” 

There were feet on the stairs. ShouldI cry out? Why 
should they wish to harm me? I hadn’t but two dollars 
in all the world, and those the widow had a/ready. 

My heart stopped as I heard the stockinged feet ap- 
proaching the door of the Prophet’s Chamber. It beat 
again, for they tiptoed by. There were strange noises in 
the attic, or in the sky, or somewhere. I could not imag- 
ine what they could mean, for I never heard the like before. 
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The feet came tiptoeing back again, and down the stairs, 
and I heard a very gentle voice say—the same voice I had 
heard in the out-room—*“ I hope we didn’t wake the minis- 
ter!” A sense of relief came over me; there could no 
evil befall any one where that voice appeared. 

The clock struck five. It was followed by another mys- 
tery, which recalled to me Cotton Mather and his “ won- 
ders of the invisible world.” In some high room above 
stairs there suddenly began a pounding, like the beating 
of a muffled drum. It went on and on like the heavy pen- 
dulum of the clock. My heart beat heavily again. I had 
heard of such sounds in garrets in stories told on old red 
settles and by witch-lights (rags soaked in oil and burned 
in a saucer), and by driftwood (wreckage) fires. 

It was a little light now, and the cocks were crowing. 
The pounding ceased. A step came down the stairs, 
There was a tap on my door, followed by a voice: 

“The fowls are crowing for day—those that areleft. It 
is a proper fine morning!” 

“What for?” gasped I. 

“For pounding red peppers. I always mixed my meat 
with red pepper for George. And I have had some 
squads killed for you, and the men are picking ’em now. 
We always had fried pigeons for our Thanksgiving break- 
fast when George was alive. I’ll get a real good hot 
breakfast for you, and then I’ll send my boy up with 
your clothes all warm. You rest as long as you can, and 
think over your mercies. I tell you, minister, this is a 
good world !” 

I could see the sun arising over the hill above the 


. graveyard, which was white with the first snow that had 


come in a few hours just after the long, warm Indian sum- 
mer. There had been a strange commingling of summer- 
like and keen winter weather in the last twenty-four hours. 
The morning of yesterday had been summer; the after- 
noon, a sharp snow-gust ; the sun set red, and the wind 
blew, and the new morning was winter, and it all happened 
on a day in the fall. There are lives like this. 

There came another rap on the door; a cheerful, happy 
rap. I turned the key, when a bright face appeared. 

“‘ Mother sent up your clothes. She says that she wishes 
that you would not open your purse until after the stage 
Mother is rather peculiar, 
mother is. I tell her sometimes that she just 42//s people 
with kindness. I hope that you won’t take no offense; 


‘she means well, and then it is Thanksgiving time, you 


know.” 

He turned, and I shut my door and lifted my eyes. I 
put on my warm clothes, and I could feel that the purse in 
my inside vest pocket, before so light, was very heavy. 
The sun blazed over the hills that the summer had left. 
Had my Thanksgiving sermon been a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon, I would have been a happy, grateful man. 

The bell beat the air in the white church steeple. Peo- 
ple in long dark lines passed by in the sunny air. Car- 
riage with smiling faces. Old people and children. Singers 
in the choir. Deacons. Country folk. Thechurch filled. 
The “Ode on Science” was sung, and the grand hymn 
beginning— 

God is the fefuge of his saints, 

Though storms of sharp distress invade ; 
Before they utter-their complaints, 

Behold Him present with his aid ! 


There is a stream whose gentle flow— 


Everything seemed to rebuke the spirit of the discourse 
that I had learned to speak. I preached it as I had pre- 
pared it ; one hard-looking old farmer spoke kindly of it, 
and predicted the dissolution of the Republic and a gen- 
eral turning to evil of all things in the world, and one of 
the deacons said that he did not know that “things were 
looking as bad as that.” The congregation as a whole did 
not seem to be greatly impressed, and I was glad when, 
between the ninthly and the “‘ Amen,” I heard the bounti- 
ful Widow Winslow blow her long dinner-horn. 

My last humiliation was to come. The widow had in- 
vited the deacons, and the “ folk who lived out of town,” 
to dine with her, and an indescribable dinner she had 
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prepared for them, beginning with roast pig and ending 
with apple dumplings with potato crust. 

The great house filled with guests, and they all, in the 
same simple, democratic way as with the family, the work- 
people, and myself at supper, sat down at the tables. 

The widow appeared, knocked on the sideboard with a 
long silver spoon, and said : 

“ Let us now give thanks,” 

They did. 

She closed her eyes, still holding the long silver spoon 
in her hand. 

All heads bowed. Silence. Her lips parted. 

‘“‘ We thank thee, O Lord, for all thy works.” 

Silence. 

‘We thank thee for the messenger from Boston, who 
has had his own will, and followed his own way.” 

A longer silence. 

‘*‘ We thank thee that he has followed his own conscience 
in declaring his message.” 

Longer. 

« And we thank thee, O we do thank thee for more than 
all, that the greater part of what he had to say isn’t true !” 

A silence that might be felt. 

*« Amen!” 

Silence. 

(After forty years, I add, Amen!) 


Prominent London Preachers on the 


<¢ Establishment ”’ 
By the Rev. Henry Elliott Mott 


The question of disestablishment, so called, in England, 
is a broad one. It is by no means confined to the mere 
matter of State support of a State Church. The condition 
of the Establishment affects many allied or dependent 
institutions. For instance, the House Secretary of the old 
and famous Christ’s Hospital College, the school of Cole- 
ridge and Charles Lamb, told me that the attendance at 
that institution was smaller by far than formerly, owing.to 
the lack of funds occasioned by the action of the municipal 
authorities of London. They discourage gifts to denomi- 
national schools, and put obstructions in the way of obtain- 
ing bequests or endowments for schools where any special 


creed is taught. Christ’s Hospital is, of course, of the © 


Church of England. 

The question is, therefore, whether the Establishment 
is growing or the reverse. An editorial in the London 
“‘ Telegraph ” of September 7 last, written on another sub- 
ject, contains this remark in passing: “The Church of 
Rome is at the present moment stronger in the United 
Kingdom than it has been at any time during the past 
three centuries, and is, moreover, steadfastly acquiring 
power and influence. The same, however, may be said 
with equal truth of our Established Church, which gains 
ground upon Dissent and flourishes exceedingly.” 

A desire came to me to know the views on this point of 
eminent Nonconformists of various shades of thought. 

Newman Hall preached some Sundays ago in Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle. This veteran of fourscore gave a 
Stirring plea for the “old Gospel,” construed after the 
manner of the great Spurgeon, to whom he paid glowing 
tribute both as man and friend. This was significant of 
the position Dr. Hall would take when asked concern- 
inz the editorial just referred to. He believes the Estab- 
lished Church is attracting a few from Dissent, but almost 
wholly from the ultra-fashionable set—those given to the 
pleasures of life, and whose object in securing a church 
relation is to afford them social standing. He seems to 
think that a lowered tone of piety, leading men and women 
to exchange churches for unworthy motives, results from 
the fact that the Gospel is not preached as often as might 
be in its purity. An over-liberal theology is the parent of 
over-lax practice. In this opinion he was seconded by an 


officer of the Tabernacle, who complained that there were ° 


Baptist ministers whose views were so errant that they 
<ould not be welcomed into Mr. Spurgeon’s pulpit. This 
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appears to be close-communion enough, though not at the 
point of a Christian rite, but of Christian dogma. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer, successor of Newman Hall, and 
a writer widely recognized on spiritual themes, declares 
that the “Telegraph” is not a representative of English 
sentiment, and suggests that its position is a case of par- 
tisan pleading. Undoubtedly the Establishment may be 
securing adherents in Nonconformist families among those 
who regard church connection mostly from the social side. 
The reprisals, however, which Dissent makes among those 
of a spiritual and progressive type of Christianity are more 
than an offset for this loss. 

It was to be expected that if one sought the views of 
Moncure D. Conway, the great apostle of rationalism, he 
would hear something different. After informing us, in an 
address as full of mistaken positions as it was keen and 
humorous and always interesting, that if Jesus said certain 
words attributed to him “it must have been when he was 
a very crude young radical indeed,” we were prepared for 
his opinion. He affirms the truth of the “Telegraph” 
editorial as to the comparatively more rapid advance in the 
passing moment of the State Church, but denudes the 
alleged fact of all comfort which the supporter of the 
Establishment would seek to derive from it by the cause 
which he assigns. It is, in his judgment, a spasmodic 
attempt of ecclesiasticism to recoverlost ground. The dry 
heat of rationalism is too much for the lungs of the Church, 
and Dissent and the Establishment alike are bound to be 
asphyxiated ; but the Church will die hard, and the pres- 
ent activity is one of the efforts to sustain itself. The aim 
of freethinkers is to compel a secularized education. The 
various Dissenting bodies, of course, wish this no more than 
does the Establishment. They desire relief from the 
peculiar doctrines and forms of the State Church, but 
demand that what they consider the essentials of Chris- 
tianity shall be retained. To this end, and as opposed to 
entire secularization, a compromise was effected on which 
the Established and the Nonconformist churches should 
support the same ideas in the elections. Like most com- 
promises, however, it satisfied neither party, and failed 
through mutual jealousies. The Church of England there- 
upon exerted its strength to retain the.established order 
unimpaired, and the relatively greater accessions made by 
the Established Church are due to its present tense effort 
toward self-perpetuation. 

The evening of the day on which I heard Mr. Conway 
read his fine literary address to three or four hundred peo- 
ple, I listened to Hugh Price Hughes tell the old story of 
the cross in a plain way to some three thousand men and 
women from the platform of St. James’s Hall. His reply, 
when confronted with the “Telegraph” editorial, was 
characterized by the earnestness of the man. The sum of 
his meaning is about this—that, unquestionably, as people 
grow wealthy and worldly, there is a tendency, yielded to 
by some, to leave the Nonconformist churches for the 
Establishment. They make their religion fashionable just 
as they do their dress or equipage. But for every one who 
leaves us on this impulse, we gain a half-dozen either from 
the world or from the thoughtful and earnest within the 
Established Church. 

Dr. John Clifford, recognized as the leader of the forces 
of Dissent so far as they express themselves in concerted 
public action, sat in his parlor and talked freely of the 
point at issue. He has evidently thought much and deeply 
on the subject. To his mind the allegation in the “ Tele- 
graph” editorial is temporarily true. The Nonconformist 
bodies are growing as rapidly as ever, but just now the 
Establishment is advancing faster than has been its wont. 
The causes which bring about this state, however, are inter- 
mittently recurrent. They operate to-day ; they may cease 
to operate to-morrow ; they will surely fade the day after for 
a season. One of the causes which at present favors the 
Church of England is found in the demands of Socialism. 
Many of the leaders of thought in that denomination have 
studied and written upon existing industrial questions. 
Many have recognized the needs of the wage-earning classes, 
and so have adopted a modified form of Socialistic utter- 
ance. This has naturally been matter of satisfaction to those 
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people who believe that hitherto they have received scant 
recognition from the Church. They have, of course, in- 
clined to attach themselves to the organization which these 
writers represent. Already, however, the addition from 
this source is receiving a check. The resolution passed 
by the Norwich Congress in 1894, in the supposed inter- 
ests of trades-unionism, declaring for a collectivist form 
of government, startled many people, and even now theré 
is a promise of reaction from what many regard as danger- 
ous Socialistic views. 

Another cause which sometimes operates to recruit for 
the Establishment is the growing tendency toward ritual- 
ism. As a people’s tastes become more developed, there 
is often a drawing toward a more elaborate form of ser- 
vice. This would naturally lead many to the most ornate 
communion of them all—the Church of Rome. The An- 
glican Church offsets this by the ritualistic sentiment 
within its own bounds, which provides a service so splen- 
did as to satisfy the esthetic sense and prevent defection 
to Rome. But this cause, also, is ceasing to control. To- 
day has witnessed the rise of a new school within the ritual- 
istic wing of the Established Church—a school of new 
criticism. It still clings to that view of the priesthood 
which forms the distinguishing feature between that de- 
nomination and other Protestant sects; but these new 
writers do not now find the ground of their sacerdotalism 
in the fourth century. They go back to the first century 
or to the New Testament ; and when this is done, though 
confessedly maintaining the same view of the Church, they 
have surrendered the only documents on which their dis- 
tinctive order is based. When you come to the origins of 
Christianity, other forms of ecclesiastic administration 
have equal standing, and these writers are candid enough 
to admit it. Whether episcopal administration is valid at 
all, it is surely not valid alone. Episcopal ordination may 
be expedient ; it is certainly not essential. 

The third cause of the present relatively large growth 
of the Establishment is what has been already noticed as 
the social element. The Established Church has possessed 
many advantages of means and position and education and 
historic prestige and opportunity for ripe scholarship and 
culture, and has inevitably proven attractive to many more 
developed minds. This desire to worship where mind and 
imagination can be satisfied as well as heart is commend- 
able ; it is evidence of growth. Distinct prominence has 
been given to the State Church which has ministered to 
this craving. But the Church of England no longer stands 
alone in this, The springs of power are uncovered in the 
other denominations. Men of wealth are richly endowing 
the Nonconformist schools. Men of mark are taking their 
places in their councils. The elements to satisfy taste and 
intellect are becoming general. ‘‘ Universalize a thing,” 
said Dr. Clifford, “‘and you destroy its distinctiveness.” 
There is less reason every year why Dissent should send 
tecruits to the Establishment, because the Establishment is 
coming to possess nothing which Dissent has not. 

The opinion of one other man will afford fitting climax 
to this unofficial Nonconformist symposium. In spite of 
very threatening weather, the City Temple was crowdéd 
to its utmost to hear the sweet and inspiring words of 
Joseph Parker, perhaps as well to see his strong and placid 
face. At the close of his sermon, in his study, he gave 
me a hearty handshake and spoke words of welcome, for 
his large heart is full of greetings for Americans; and I 
took occasion to put the “ Telegraph” editorial before 
him, quoting the words, “ Our Established Church gains 
ground upon Dissent, and flourishes exceedingly.” 

“Ts it true?” I asked. 

He replied: “ It is absolutely untrue.” 

I am inclined to think that perhaps, taken in its length 
and breadth, this sums it all up. There may be a flurry 
of relatively large advance ; some, for personal considera- 
tions, may leave one denomination and seek another; but 
the Establishment—as a State institution, not, of course, 
as a religious organization—is as much an anachronism 
as the House of Peers. Viewed in its broadest relations, 
the assertion that the “ Established Church gains ground 
upon Dissent” is simply not true. 
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Augustus Goes to a Party 
By S. J. Underwood 


In my reflective moods I take pleasure in studying the 
problems of heredity as presented in the character of my 
Augustus. For instance, he inherits, on the paternal side, 
a quality which in its worst manifestations must be classed 
as laziness; a milder modification may be termed dilatori- 
ness ; and in a still less objectionable form it appears as 
an infirmity depriving one of the power of adjusting one’s 
own capabilities to the fact that there are sixty minutes— 
no more—in an hour, and so necessitating an unending 
struggle in the effort to make matters square. 

The male Dempsters of past generations, following that 
instinct which tends to improve the species, selected wives 
in whom all vigorous virtues were of the shining order. 
The great-grandmother of Augustus could “turn off ” so 
much work that she was the despair and the admiration of 
acounty. His grandmother was the type of housewife 
who makes the beds before her family are up in the morn- 
ing. His mother was methodical and punctual to a fault. 
All these worthy women, as one of their highest duties, 
wrestled with this frailty of the Dempsters whom they 
bore. There were men and women in plenty in their own 
families to be held up as models; but there was one un- 
fortunate woman on the other side of the house, who was 
remembered in much the same way as “ Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” For seventy-five 
years no little child of the family has once lapsed into 
dreaming while putting on its shoes and stockings without 
being admonished in brisk tones: “‘ You will certainly be 
as slow as your Aunt Keziah.” 

My Augustus is really a remarkable character. His 
energy in pursuits which are congenial equals that of any 
maternal ancestor. That he is not always willing to bend 
his back to tasks which he dislikes perhaps but shows that 
activity is the natural condition of man, and that under a 
Utopian government his fitting employment will be fur- 
nished, and laziness will be unknown. 

But to return to Augustus. One result of his peculiarity 
is to make him careless in his toilet. He has an older 
sister, and I remember, when we were first married, she 
used to say, in her rigid way: ‘“‘ Augustus, you will never 
overcome this fault till you make it a part of your religion.” 
I confess I thought then that she ought to realize that 
Augustus was grown, and I had little sympathy with her 
“nagging.” Had I begun where she left off, it might 
have been better. My eyes were soon opened. I went 
once in pride to hear him lecture before his class, and was 
nearly congealed with horror to find the lecturer without 
cuffs. My roommate at school visited me—the daintiest 
of ladies. We were both to meet her: -I had an engage- 
ment in the city, and he came to the station from his 
study—wrote till the last minute, and then rushed off with 
inky fingers, without even the hypocritical screen of a glove, 
and all the way home on the street-car he seemed to take 
special pains to make the offending members conspicuous. 
I found that, exultant as I had béen that my husband was 
a priest at intellectual altars, I had humble duties to per- 
form as a Levite. I did not reach my level without rebel- 
lious struggles. The situation has savored, too much to be 
dignified, of a mother continually calling in her boy to get 
his face washed that he may be presentable in the parlor. 
He has been through unpleasant experiences sufficient to 
break the backbone of any habit ; but the difficulty is that 
the experience crushes me and does not touch the easy- 
going sinner himself. 

Only last winter his portrait appeared in the daily 
newspaper of our town. In the sketch accompanying it, 
it was stated that “‘ Professor Dempster is inclined to care- 
lessness in personal appearance,” which, it must be con- 
fessed, was putting it mercifully. After reading it through, 
he said, in the tone of one who had solved a difficult prob- 
lem, “‘ That must be because I have worn a crush hat this 
winter.” ‘Crush hat!” said I, in rage. “Crush hat! 
Why, Augustus DempSter, you know that yesterday morn- 
ing you would have gone out of this house with your 
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stockings dangling about your heels except for me. Crush 
hat !” 

But the worst mortification I have lived through came 
last Thanksgiving. One of our friends gave a children’s 
entertainment in the afternoon, and our little Isabel was 
invited. She was the youngest of the company, and too 
small to go without an attendant. I could not leave home 
unless Augustus remained, and I hoped he might offer to 


- do this, but he said, promptly, that he would take her. He 


always has leisure for social enjoyment, and this is one 
secret of his popularity. 

According to custom, I laid out the suit I supposed he 
would wear, and put a handkerchief in his coat pocket. 
He was reading a book which he expected to review, and 
as the hour of the gathering drew near, I ventured to re- 
mind him of his appointment. He returned his usual 
“Time enough,” and as I did not wish to mar the beauty 
of the day by a regular “set-to,” I said no more. About 
ten minutes before the time when the guests were to assem- 
ble, he rushed down into the hall and threw on his over- 
coat. ‘Oh, Augustus, you won’t go in those clothes!” 
“Oh, bother about clothes, anyway!, Why isn’t that child 
ready?’ I, of course, had not wanted her to sit in her 
wraps, and her scientific father, who has at least aspirations 
toward punctuality, had something like a panic before the 
last button was fastened. After he reached the street a 
thought struck me, and I pounded vigorously on the win- 
dow, not wishing to bawl my query for the delectation of 
the neighborhood. I flew down the steps, as he hurried 
back to meet me. ‘ Have you a handkerchief?” I panted. 
This was the last straw, and the irate man turned on his 
heel, snarling, ‘‘ Of course!” The dwellers opposite must 
have reported that we had a few words and parted. Two 
hours later he put Isabel inside the door, saying that he 
had something to attend to in his lecture-room. ‘So you 
had a good time,” I said, as I took off the darling’s wraps 
and admired her simple gifts. ‘Yes, at last I did.” 
“Why, what happened first?” ‘Oh, a ’normous turkey 
came into the room; real turkey, mamma, and I was afraid, 
and cried, and theycalled papa. He took me in the room 
where the big people were. There were lots of big people, 
mamma.” ‘Did you stop crying then?” “Yes. Pa 
couldn’t find his handkerchief; he looked in all his pockets, 
over and over. His face was red. I thought he would 
cry too, but a kind gentleman let him take his handker- 
chief, and he wiped away my tears. They all laughed, and 
I laughed.” ‘Oh dear! oh dear!” I groaned; “no 
handkerchief!” ‘Why, mamma,” the child prattled on, 
“the gentleman didn’t care, he was so kind.” ‘‘ How did 
he look, Isabel?” ‘A great big gentleman, with glasses.” 
Yes! Dr. Bromley! careful to exquisiteness in dress, 
and, while a friend to Augustus, the two were often rivals 
for public positions. A fine contrast they must have 
made! My husband in his shabby suit and embarrassed 
face, unable to dry the tears of his offspring, and the “ kind 
gentleman ” extending his immaculate handkerchief ! 

I really pitied Augustus this time, and as he did not 
“open up” the subject, I refrained from adding to his 
supposed pangs by referring to the affair. 

We live in a college community, and there is nothing 
keen-eyed students do not see and hear. His birthday 
comes in January, and he received three dozen handker- 
chiefs as a gift from the college girls, and when “ The 
Echo,” their humorous publication, came out a little later, 
there was that parlor scene reproduced in caricature, and 
the likeness of Augustus was excellent. ‘I declare,” he 
said, “I’d forgotten all about that. I never thought 
before why those gypsies sent those handkerchiefs.” 
“ Augustus,” I said, solemnly, “‘ you must reform, or you 
will ruin your prospects. Don’t you know they said old 
Dr. Price might have been bishop had he not been so 
slovenly?” ‘“ Well, madam,” he returned, good-naturedly, 
“‘]’m a layman ; I’m not seeking ecclesiastical preferment.”’ 
“T think you might have some regard for your family,” 
I cried, bursting into tears, “if you have none for yourself. 
I don’t want my child caricatured, if you are willing to 
have yours.” And the dear dreadful creature only lay back 
in his chair and roared. 
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Un-Natural History 
By C. F. Holder 


It is a singular fact that, while zoology is taught in the 
schools, and the science has been popularized by publish- 
ers and authors, the most remarkable and erroneous ideas 
regarding animal life still hold in the public mind. One 
of the common errors is that coral is an insect. A certain 
poet once announced in verse that the coral insect worked 
ceaselessly, and all the united efforts of naturalists for the 
past thirty years have failed to correct this incorrect state- 
ment. A spider or a fly is an insect, while the coral with 
which we are familiar is the bleached limy secretion of 
zodphytes or polyps, the result of the growing and budding 
of a single polyp, until thousands are seen, each occupying 
a different cell, but all joined together. Each little cell of 
the coral branch is occupied by an animal very similar to 
the sea-anemone, so common on all rocky shores. It is 
pillar-shaped ; the upper rim provided with tentacles, be- 
tween which is the mouth. This little creature has the 
faculty of taking lime from the water, and secreting it within 
itself until a stony skeleton or shell appears. It does not 
build, neither does it toil,any more than a man “toils 
ceaselessly ” while the bone tissues in his body are being 
deposited. 

The coral animal is a very lowly creature, a simple polyp, 
and as different from an insect as one can imagine; yet 
when the public speaker or average clergyman uses the 
wonders of nature to illustrate his sermon, and refers to 
the coral, it is almost invariably as the “ coral insect.” 

A curious instance, illustrating how firmly intrenched 
this error is, occurred in one of the large cities a few years 
ago. A well-known scientist was invited to lecture, and 
consented, giving “The Corals” as his subject. The 
secretary of the society, thinking there was some mistake, 
changed this to “‘ The Coral Insect,” and, to the horror of 
the naturalist, he found the city billed with this announce- 
ment when he arrived. 

Many persons do not comprehend the fact that flies 
and other small insects are animals as well as the horse 
and elephant. A fly, they will say, is an insect, not an 
animal. One of the strange confusions in the public mind 
is that which surrounds the whales and fishes. The whale 
is supposed to be a fish and to spout water. A gentleman 
who had been on the water all his life once submitted the 
question to me whether whalebone was not the gills of 
the whale—a very common belief ; and to attempt to con- 
vince an old seaman that a whale does not spout water is 
to be laughed at. f 

The whales belong to the same group with man. They 
breathe air directly by coming to the surface every few 
minutes, and, theoretically, water is not necessary to their 
existence. They inhale deep draughts of air, which passes 
into the*lungs, so reaching the blood, the inhalations being 
expelled through the blow-holes or nostrils, which are placed 
on the top of the head. When this hot air from the lungs 
is sent hissing into the cold air, it immediately has the 
appearance of steam, and, as it condenses, floats away, 
dropping to the water in the form of rain. Sometimes the 
whale ejects the air before it reaches the surface, when the 
intervening water is shot into the air, giving the impression 
that water is being forced through the blow-holes; but a 
whale could no more take water in at its mouth and eject 
it twenty feet into the air in a large stream than could a 
man. The whale is a milk-giving animal, suckling its 
young like a cow, as do also the porpoise, dolphin, beluga, 
blackfish, narwhal, orca, grampus, and others. 

A fish requires air as well as a whale, but takes it directly 
from the water. All water capable of supporting life is 
charged with air, or aerated’; when it is not, or when the 
air is exhausted, the fish die. This can be tested in an 
aquarium by not changing the water; the fish soon come 
to the surface. Now insert the nozzle of a large syringe 
and propel air into the water; the fish recover at once. 
They obtain air by taking water in at the mouth, permit- 
ting it to pass out over the gills, which are the lungs, and 
which take the air from the water as it passes on. 

Many consider the whalebone of whales the teeth or a 
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substitute for teeth, while others think they are the “ dried 
gills.” The whalebone hangs in the whale’s mouth and 
simply serves the purpose of a strainer, catching and hold- 
ing the jellyfishes and other minute animals upon which 
the monster feeds. When a whalebone whale meets a 
school of jellyfishes, it opens its mouth and moves slowly 
ahead, and when it is filled closes it, expelling the water 
through the whalebone which holds the jellyfishes, which 
are forced in a mass down the very small throat. It is 
generally believed that the flying-fish flies, and articles by 
the score have been written on the subject; yet the flying- 
fish soars. It projects itself into the air bya violent screw- 
like motion of the tail, which for a few seconds imparts an 
involuntary flapping motion to the pectoral fins, but the 
moment the motion of the tail ceases they become rigid, 
and, with all sail set, the flying-fish soars away—a living 
parachute. I have observed this in Jarge numbers on the 
Pacific ; have had them pass two feet from my face, and, 
upon one occasion, strike a companion in the boat. 

A volume could be filled in correcting the annual pub- 
lication of snake fictions. The snake that strikes with its 
tail and kills man and beast; the whip-snake, that takes 
its tail in its mouth and rolls along the road; the milk- 
snake, that drinks a quart of milk, when, even if it did 
milk the cow, its body could not hold a gill; the snake 
that charms people and beasts; the snake that breaks 
into many pieces and joins together again—all are fictions 
that exist as facts only in the imagination. 

Every year some one discovers a toad in a Solid rock, 
or a frog that has been buried in the heart of a big tree 
without air or food for years. It is impossible to convince 
the finder that he is mistaken; yet the story is a fable; 
either the frog has had air and food from some crevice or 
it is a pure invention. Many of these stories come from 
men who in blasting find a toad in the débris, the animal 
having dropped from some crevice into which it had crept. 
As a convincing test of the impossibility of this fable, an 
English naturalist some years ago took twelve toads which 
he incased in blocks of solid rock of various kinds. Some 
were in limestone, others in granite or clay ; some having 
glass windows, so that the actions of the animals could be 
seen. In almost every instance the toads succumbed in a 
short time, and all died in the natural course of events. 

That swallows hibernate in the mud during the winter is 
believed by many. Several hundred years ago a popular 
belief was that certain geese came from barnacles and 
dropped from trees. The popular fallacies in natural 
history are endless; and while the kraken of the good 
Bishop Pontoppidan, the devil-fish of his contemporaries, 
the monster that pulled down ships, may have no believers 
to-day, tales equally strange are entertained in many in- 
telligent communities. 


The Fortunate Misfortune 
A Young Folks’ Thanksgiving Story 
By Mary Allaire 


It was on the top floor of a tall tenement-house on the 
East Side in New York City. The halls and stairs were 
covered with black-and-white oilcloth that was very clean. 
Each step of the stairs had a bright zinc step to protect 
the-oilcloth ; this zinc was as bright as silver. The stairs 
had windows opening on a space between the walls of this 
house and the next one. No matter when you went to 
this house, it always seemed as if the mothers or daughters 
were cooking their dinners, and that part of the dinners 
was always onions for each of the twenty families in the 
house. If you liked onions, the journey up the stairs was 
not disagreeable. 

The top floor was delightful, especially the rooms on 
the west side front, for the front faced the south, and the 
two bedrooms and the kitchen had big windows that faced 
the west. This made the rooms bright and sunny. The 
top floor was above all the houses near, and that gave Bertha 
North a lovely view of the glowing sunset. Perhap; she 
did not see it this Sunday afternoon. Her face was 
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troubled, and she kept braiding and unbraiding the plait 
of golden hair that hung over her shoulder. The room in 
which she stood was comfortably furnished. There was a 
Brussels carpet on the floor, and there were four chairs 
and a rocker and a lounge covered with haircloth. Over 
the mantel was a crayon of Bertha’s father. It did not 
look like Bertha’s father ; it was not as good-looking as he 
is. He looked, even in the picture, as if he felt very un- 
comfortable in the high, stiff linen collar, and doubtless he 
was, for he usually wore a blue flannel shirt with a broad 
collar, which gave him perfect freedom about his bronzed 
neck. Dinner was over, and Mr. and Mrs. North were 
sitting at the table. The sun shone right on the table, and 
made the room with its few pieces of furniture very attract- 
ive. The table was pushed against the wall, as there was 
not room to have it in the middle of the floor. Mr. and | 
Mrs. North were talking earnestly. 

‘‘ Martha, there is no use. We must move. I asked 
the boss yesterday if he could put back the two dollars he 
took off my wages last year, even on the first of January. I 
thought we could manage until then ; but he said he could 
not; that business did not pick up as it should, and that ten 
dollars is all that he can pay. We must move. We can- 
not pay thirteen dollars a month rent on ten dollars a 
week wages.” 

This was what Bertha heard as she stood by the win- 
dow ; it was this that made her look so distressed. 

Move! She could not think what that would mean. 
She was born in that bedroom back of her father’s and 
mother’s. She had opened her eyes every morning, as long 
as she could remember, to see the long stretch of sky and 
the same sign on the tall building west of the Bowery. 
She had learned her letters from that sign. First she had 
made them on her slate, and then on paper with a lead- 
pencil. She had found those letters on other signs when 
she went out with her father and mother, and learned their 
names when walking. Her box of blocks had the same 
letters on them, and she used to arrange them to make on 
the window-sill the same words she saw on the sign. When 
she learned that they spelled ‘ Book Bindery,” she asked 
what that meant, and when her father explained that it was 
a place where books were bound, she decided to go to 
work there when she was fourteen. All the girls she 
knew went to work at that age; her mother had. So 
Bertha looked forward eagerly to being fourteen, for then 
she could go to work, and even two dollars a week would 
be a great help. Now it was all to be changed. She 
would leave the dear house, so clean and different from 
most of the other houses about, and go away from the 
beloved high building where she expected to be able to 
earn money and learn at the same time. For where there 
were books there must be learning. 

Why was she not two years older! The tears came 
into her beautiful eyes and dropped on her cheeks. Two 
dollars a week would help pay the rent. 

Bertha looked down at her strong, clean hands, and 
almost wished they were baby hands, What was the use 
of being big if you could not earn money and help? 

“‘ George,” she heard her mother say, “if you only would 
consent, I could earn money at the shoe-binding ; I earned 
good money when I was young.” 

Bertha held her breath. Her mother work! Go out as 
Bertha had seen other mothers morning after morning! 
To come home at night tired and pale to get dinner; to 
wash and iron at night; to be wet and cold all day; to be 
driven by a boss, as she had heard of other mothers being 
driven ; to be discharged just when the money was needed 
most. Bertha almost cried outinagony. She never could 
stand it to have her dear mother go out to work. She 
heard her father spring up. She turned her head. He 
had put his arm on her mother’s shoulder and was looking 
down at her. 

“‘ Never, Martha, while God gives me the use of my body. 
I can stand hunger, but I could not stand the thought of 
you bearing the burden that is mine. Somewhere there 
must be a chance for me in this great city. I'll find it.’’ 

How strong and able he looked, her dear, noble father ! 
Tears did’ fall down Bertha’s cheeks, but they were glad 
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tears. Somewhere there was a place for her father, 
where his strength would earn the money it could. Her 
mother need not earn money. Bertha went out to the 
kitchen and helped her mother. Her father went dowr- 
stairs, and when he came back he had a paper. Bertha 
saw that, as usual, he looked at the “ want” columns first, 
He put the paper down with a sigh and lighted his pipe. 
When he put the paper down, Bertha picked it up. In the 
middle of the column was this advertisement : 

Wanted—A strong, sober, industrious man, as porter, and to 


make himself generally useful in a large stationery store. Call 
or address at 10 State Street. 


Bertha’s cheeks grew red. Shouldshe doit? She walked 
into her own room and looked out of the window until the 
last glow had faded from her sky. In her pocket was two 
cents the neighbor across the hall had given her for carry- 
ing a parcel across the city. Bertha had not wanted to 
take it, but the neighbor insisted. She knew a little of 
the struggle at the Norths’, and this was her expression of 
sympathy. Last Christmas Mrs. North had given Bertha 
a pretty box of note-paper, and Bertha had several sheets 
left. She took the box out of her bureau and sat down at 
the kitchen table. Her father and mother were sitting 
quietly in the little parlor, but every few minutes they 
looked at the pretty golden head, with the long braid of 
hair, the pink, round cheeks ; they thought of the differ- 
ence it would make to this dainty child that they had loved 
and cared for so tenderly, when they moved into some 
dark rear house where rent would be seven or eight dollars 
for two rooms. The pen went over the paper slowly, for 


every sheet was precious. There must be no mistakes and 
no blots. 


Monday morning two young, successful business men 
sat in their office. 

“Well,” said one, “I’m glad that matter of a porter is 
settled. The fellow showed he wanted work by getting 
here before the store was opened.” 

The response came slowly. 

_ “Yes, he wants work, but he does not seem to see what 
is to be done ; he waits to be told. He may wake up, how- 
ever. ; ct 

The mail was on the desk, with the envelopes cut. The 
first speaker read the letters, then handed them to his 
partner. ‘“ Hello!’ he exclaimed, suddenly. ‘* Look at 
this !” and he handed his partner the following letter : 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your advertisement, I am a little girl 12 years old, 
and for our familys sake I answer. 

My papa has Io years reverence in his present place. He 
is sober, study, and industrious but his hours are so long and 
his wages so small that it seems almost impossible, for him to 
Support our family. Papa is willing to take a study position 


from $12 to $15 per week, as he understands stationary business 
perfect. 


For further satisfaction you can receive by addressing 
BERTHA NORTH, 
1157 Delancey Street. 

“* Well, I wish that fellow had not been so anxious. We 
must give him a week’s trial.” 

Just then the new porter began putting boxes into the 
wagon, and he was so strong and worked so fast that the 
two partners looked at the little girl’s letter and sadly 
shook their heads. The taller one picked up his pen and 
wrote the following reply : 

Dear Miss North : 

A man out of work came this morning early, and as he looked 
to be the kind of man we wanted, we have engaged him. 

Without doubt the father of such a loyal, loving daughter will 
get the work that will pay him good wages and only require a 
fair amount of work. Yours/truly, 

' B., G. & Co. 


Bertha was just coming from the grccery Tuesday when 
the postman blew his whistle and called out inside the 
front door, in clear ringing tones, “ North!” “ North !” 
Bertha’s heart seemed to stop beating. Suppose she had 
succeeded! She put out her hand and said: “ I will take 
it. I’m Bertha North.” The postman looked at her and 
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gave her the letter. She sat downon the first step of the 
stairs and read the letter. She could not keep back the 
tears, she was so disappointed. She put the letter in her 
pocket, saying, “I am so glad I did not tell them ; it would 
only discourage father more.”’ She went slowly upstairs. 
Try as she might, she knew she was showing a little of her 
disappointment. She was sure her mother thought it was 
because she knew that this Thanksgiving there would not 
be a chicken. The Norths had never arrived at the 
dignity of a turkey Thanksgiving dinner. A chicken had 
been the limit of their expenditures. 

All the afternoon she was planning a letter in reply to 
the polite letter she received in the morning. That even- 
ing, when her father was reading a book he got from the 
University Settlement Library, and her mother was relining 
her father’s coat, Bertha got out her paper again and wrote 
this letter : 

Dear Sir: 

Yours received thanking you very kindly for acknowledgeing 
my letter. I still continue to answer the advertisements, hoping 
I will meet with success sometime; as I feel very anxious for 
papa to better himself for the sake of our family: as he is also 
very deserving. He isten years in his present place, and cannot 
increase himself to support our family. Hoping that you may 
here of something that will be advantage to us, and also thank- 
ing you for all your kindness, I remain, 

Yours Respectfully, 
BERTHA NORTH, 
1157 Delancey Street. 

She shook two pennies from her bank and went down- 
stairs and posted her letter. It was received Wednesday 
morning. Again the partners wished that the new porter 
had not come to the store so early. He was doing his 
work; they could not discharge him. After lunch on 
Wednesday the new porter thought he would have a 
smoke. Both the partners were out, and the bookkeeper 
would never tell. The man lay back on some sacking 
leaning against a packing-box in the cellar. Directly in 
front of him was a placard on which was printed in large 
letters : ; 

SMOKING ON THESE PREMISES POSITIVELY FORBIDDEN. 

; B., G. & Co. 

Suddenly there was a step on the stairs, and in a moment 
the taller of the partners, with blazing eyes, stood looking 
at him. “Get out!” was all he said. The man sprang to 
his feet and upset the burning tobacco on the bags on 
which he had been lying. 

Mr. B. jumped into the cellar and rolled the smoking 
bags into a tight bundle, smothering the tiny fire. 

The new man went up the stairs and looked, as he felt, 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. He had lost a good posi- 
tion through disobedience. Just before the partners went 
home that night one of them wrote the following letter : 
Dear Miss North: 

Will you please tell your father to come to us to work Mon- 
day morning. Wages, twelve dollars ($12) per week. 

Yours truly, 
B., G. & Co. 


Thanksgiving morning Bertha was taking care of the 
baby on the second floor while his mother went to buy a 
bargain chicken. Suddenly there was the postman’s whis- 
tle and the call up the stairs, ‘‘ North, North!’’. Bertha 
almost dropped the baby. She put him on the floor and 
rushed down the stairs. 

When she read the letter she forgot everything ; she did 
not hear the baby crying. Up, up the stairs she flew, and 
burst into the room where her father sat, shoved the letter 
in his hand, and then put her arm around his neck and her 
head directly in his face. He could not see the letter. 

‘“* What is it, Bertha ?” he cried, frightened. 

“Read it, papa, read it !” she whispered. 

He pushed her gently away and read the letter, but did 
not understand it. 

“I do not see—” he began. 

“I did it, papa! I did it!’ and, sitting on his knee, she 
told him the story of the letters. 

That day was Thanksgiving Day in the Norths’ home, 
on the top floor of 1157 Delancey Street. 
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For the Little People 


Baby’s Journey 
By Mary F. Butts 


Every evening Baby goes 
Trot, trot, to town— 

Across the river, through the fields, 
Up hill and down. 


Trot, trot, the Baby goes, 
Up hill and down, 

To buy a feather for her hat, 
To buy a woolen gown. 


Trot, trot, the Baby goes ; 
The birds fly down, alack ! 

“ You cannot have our feathers, dear,” 
They say; “so please trot back.” 


Trot, trot, the Baby goes ; 
The lambs come bleatittg near. 

“ You cannot have our wool,” they say; 
“ But we are sorry, dear.” 


Trot, trot, the Baby goes, 
Trot, trot, to town. 

She buys a red rose for her hat, 
She buys a cotton gown. 
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Betty’s Thanksgiving Dinner 
By Grace Thompson 


She was a tiny little girl who had moved 
up-town in New York. She had no brothers 
or sisters, and, naturally, she was very fond of 
pets. She had a cat and a dog and a bird, 
and they lived together in peace, because they 
had nothing to do with each other. The cat 
never came upstairs, and the dog never came 
in the house. 

This little girl’s name was Betty. Her dolls 
were her dearest pets, and next to them 
Black Beauty, a horse that belonged to a 
beautiful toy stable that had been a Christmas 
present. Black Beauty had every attention; 
she was exercised, and groomed until it seemed 
quite possible that her black, glossy coat would 
be worn off. She was fed fresh grass as 
long as it was possible to find it, and the larg- 


est, pinkest, whitest clover-heads were brought - 


back from every walk and given to Black 
Beauty. There never was a horse that received 
more attention; peghaps this was the reason 
why he looked so happy when the dolls, 
— in their open carriage, took their daily 
ride. 

Once in a while, when the days were cold 
and rainy, little Betty wished Black Beauty 
would kick up his heels, and that the dolls 
would frown, or pout. She really grew tired 
of the placid good nature of her special dears, 
and wished they would do something. Her 
books she knew from cover tocover. “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” was her most intimate friend, 
and she knew all parts of that country. “The 
Swiss Family Robinson” was even known by 
the dolls; they had heard it so often, and, in 
fact, they had been different members of that 
remarkable family quite often, until they were 
confused. The bird could not come from his 
cage, and on wet days he did not sing. The 
cat, big and handsome, was not interesting, 
because he was stupid, and the dog could not 
be company on wet days. Big folks do not 
play house very well. You see, they are so 
big and clumsy that they knock things down, 
or they play as if they were thinking of some- 
thing else. Betty had very few such days, 
and at last she found company for those days 
when everybody was busy, and she played that 
the dolls and Black Beauty were asleep. The 
company nobody saw, because they were in 
Betty’s mind. When people thought she was 
looking out of the window into the street, she 
was enjoying this company. 

Now, what do you think this company was? 
The monkeys in Central Park. Betty moved 
that spring near Central Park. Her papa 
took her to the park the first Saturday after- 
noon after they moved, and they wandered 
about until they came to the monkey-cage. 
After that, Betty’s walk always led to the 
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monkey-cage. They became her friends. There 
was Dido, and Cesar, and Socrates—her papa 
helped her to these names. There was Alice, 
and Tiny, and Nixey, and ever so many more. 
Betty knew them from all the other monkeys, 
though when she took some of her older 
friends to visit them, they were too stupid ; 
they could not discern the superiority of these 
particular favorites over the other monkeys in 
the monkey-house. 

One cold day Betty had a surprise. She 
went to the monkey-house, and it was empty; 
every monkey was gone. Her papa, who al- 
ways knew everything, discovered at once that 
the monkeys had gone into winter quarters. 
They hurried over to the buildings, where the 
monkeys spent the winter in time to prevent 
Betty’s tears falling. 

There they were, all of them, and Betty saw 
that her dears all knew her. She called them 
through the bars, and assured her papa that 
they knew her, for they nodded. Her bag of 
peanuts came out of her papa’s overcoat pocket, 
and the usual lunch was given to the favorites, 
when possible; but when the other monkeys 
got them, Betty assured her father that “ of 
course she wanted the others to have some 
good times.” 

The week before Thanksgiving, Betty heard 
the usual talk about Thanksgiving dinner, and 
the people who were coming. She helped 
seed raisins and cut citron, and tried peeling 
apples. This last was not a success. 

One day she heard her mamma making out 
alist forthe grocer. She heard “ English wal- 
nuts,” “pecan nuts.” 

She jumped to her feet, her face all aglow. 
“ Please send for one pound of English wal- 
nuts and one pound of pecan nuts for me!” 

“Why, dear heart, you could not eat so 
many! I'll give you all you want,” said her 
mamma. 

“Mamma, I would like to buy these out of 
my own money, please.” 

Her mamma saw that Betty had an idea, and 
ordered the nuts, and told Betty she could pay 
for them. When they came home Betty put 
them in her doll-house, and her mamma saw 
that the cords were not untied. She asked no 
questions, for she knew Betty would tell her 
what she was going to do. 

Thanksgiving morning the house was bright 
and gay. Everybody was happy. Betty’s 
grandma was very happy, for the mince-meat 
proved to be very fine, and, as that was grand- 
ma’s part of the dinner, she naturally was de- 
lighted. 

After breakfast papa saw that Betty was 
waiting for her invitation for a walk. Just as 
he finished reading the paper, the bell rang 
and a gentleman wanted to see papa. Betty 
was too polite to show her impatience, but it 
was very hard to wait. 

The monkeys sat in the winter quarters, won- 
dering what had happened in that great out- 
side world. There was not a child to watch 
them playing. Their most amusing tricks 
brought no laughter. The disadvantage of 
being a monkey is that he can never learn to 
read. Now, if the father and mother monkeys 
knew how to read, they would have known 
that it was Thanksgiving Day, and that every- 
body who possibly could was having a family 
dinner; that all over the city the poor chil- 
dren who needed it, and many who did not, 
were in a wild state of excitement because 
there was a grand dinner to which they could 
come. The monkeys did not know how hard 
some people worked to be sure that everybody 
in the great city of New York should have a 
turkey and fixings for dinrer on Thanksgiving. 
Betty knew this, because her father and mother 
could read, and could talk with the people who 
were working among the poor. 

The monkeys were disconsolate, and were 
beginning to mope, when they heard a child’s 
voice. Betty and her papa came in. The 
monkeys were alive again, full of fun. Here 
was an audience. They squéaled with joy, and 
jumped and raced from the floor of the cage 
to its roof. 


In Betty’s arms was a clumsy package, and 
her father’s pockets bulged. 

Betty danced up to the cage, put her bundle 
on the floor, and began untying it. What do 
you suppose wasin the bundle? The English 
walnuts, cracked ! 

She put her hands in her father’s pocket, and 
—have you guessed?—shé pulled out hand- 
fuls of pecan nuts, all cracked. 

Betty had brought the ‘monkeys their 
Thanksgiving dinner. How they enjoyed it! 
There was no scrambling, because Betty had 
plenty. 

“ You see, papa, if you had paid for the nuts 
it would not have been my dinner. That’s 
why I wanted to take the money from my 
bank.” 

In all New York there was not a happier 
little girl than Betty. For she had remem- 
bered the monkeys whose merry tricks made 
bright and funny many hours. Black Beauty 
and the dolls had a delightful Thanksgiving, 
and in the afternoon they listened in delight- 
fully attentive attitude to Betty’s account of 
the monkeys’ dinner. 

“T tell you too, Black Beauty, because you 
are what we call dumb animals; but I’m sure 
horses talk. Anyway, they rub noses.” 

She was thoughtful a few minutes, and then, 
looking soberly at Black Beauty, she said : 

“T never thought of it before, but you shall 
have one, dear, and it shall be white.” 

She bent down and rubbed her nose against 
Black Beauty’s. Of what was she thinking ? 
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Secondary Colors 
By Louise Parsons Hopkins 
(Sung with color badges) 


Red, blue, and yellow, colors three, 

All joined in radiant harmony. 

The fair white light of day and truth, 
The blended colors of happy youth ; 

The rainbow’s arch, and the prism’s face, 
Reflecting each with a crystal grace. 


See ved and due in love combine 

To make the violet rare and fine ; 

Color of that sweet, modest flower, 

Of the juicy grape with its purple dower, 
Of the gentle dove, and the sky of morn— 
A beautiful child from color born. 


Now d/ue and yellow are mingled, seen 

In the spreading verdure of meadows green, 
Of summer’s foliage rich and deep— 

Awake in the sunshine, in shade asleep ; 

And the emerald green of the waves’ low curl 
As it breaks o’er coral and shell of pearl. 


Then ved and yellow to orange shade— 

A gorgeous tinge on the autumn laid, 

The ripened corn and the golden wheat, 
The harvest-field and the orchard sweet, 
The wealth of the year in the russet sod, 
And the glory of day on the hills of God. 
—Kindergarten Magazine. 


® 
A New Arrival 


You have heard often, doubtless, about a 
white elephant; this month a pure white ele- 
phant has arrived in New York. He was 
captured in a jungle in Sumatra, and is said 
to be the last white elephant that is left in the 
jungle. His attendant says: “He is like 
apples of silver. When he has been scrubbed 
and cleansed with soap, he shines like the top of 
a mountain.” Kedah, for that is this ele- 
phant’s name, is only a year and a half old, 
and will grow to be much larger than he is 
now. He was seen in the jungle six months 
ago, and the natives watched for him’ until 
they captured him, and sold him to the animal- 
dealer, who is an agent in India for the men 
who wish animals for exhibition purposes in 
this country. In Siam the white elephantis 
considered sacred, but not in Sumatra, where 
this elephant came from. 
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_ The Religious World 


The Presbyterian The series of Presbyterian Missionary Ser- 
vices, which concluded with a grand rally in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Friday even- 
ing last, though planned in the midsummer, was certainly most 
opportune at this time, when the massacre of half a score of 
missionaries in China is still fresh in the popular mind, and 
when many others are now in peril in the Turkish Empire. A 
certain degree of flippant criticism upon mission enterprise has 
not been wanting at any time during the last two decades; but 
these theoretical criticisms have been more than met by the 
favorable testimony of a score of British administrators, whose 
years of foreign residence on mission fields have made them 
familiar with indisputable facts. But since the recent catas- 
trophe at Kucheng, and the diplomatic crisis which followed 
it, and pending the difficult negotiations now in progress over 
the religious and racial conflicts in Armenia, the opposers of 
foreign missions of every class are more outspoken and vehement 
than ever, and nowhere with such varied persistence as in the 
secular press of Great Britain. Foreign missions are declared to 
be not only fanatical and useless, but discourteous and imper- 
tinent—a diplomatic botheration and a menace to the peace of 
nations. “ Has not the time come when an enterprise so fraught 
with difficulty and damage should be abandoned ?” It is oppor- 
tune, therefore, for the Christian Churches of every name to 
take up this subject, and, if a re-examination of it is called for, to 
enter upon the task gladly and thoroughly. This Presbyterian 
missionary revival undoubtedly gathered new emphasis from these 
criticisms. The pastors and churches seemed glad of an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm their fixed and strengthened purpose. The 
services had been proposed and indefatigably urged forward by 
the Rev. Dr. Davies, of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
The Board of Foreign Missions had placed itself at the service 
of the Committee of Presbytery, of which Dr. Davies was 
Chairman, and was heartily approved by the Presbytery. The 
city was divided into five districts, a committee of pastors in 
each being left to arrange for one union service within its 
bounds. Perhaps the most important element in the plan was 
the preaching of a Foreign Missionary sermon by every pastor 
to his own people on Sabbath morning, November 10. This 


plan was very generally observed, and every phase of the sub- 
ject was discussed. 


Missionary Rally 


The district union services within the Presby- 
tery, five in number, were held on Thursday 
evening, November 14, in the following 
churches: Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brick Church, 
University Place Church, Harlem First Presbyterian Church, and 
Park Presbyterian Church. The evening was exceedingly stormy, 
but the exercises, consisting largely of brief popular addresses, 
were full of interest, though the attendance was limited. At the 
final rally, Carnegie Music Hall was filled from bottom to top. New 
York never before witnessed such an assemblage for a missionary 
purpose. Making all due allowance for the personal attraction of 
ex-President Harrison as the presiding officer, and of the Hon. 
John W. Foster and the Rev. Francis E. Clark as the speakers, 
the meeting was a decided missionary success. General Harrison’s 
brief introductory address was perhaps a surprise to most of his 
hearers, in the heartiness with which he advocated the great 
foreign missionary work as a logical and necessary outworking 
of the Christian faith and as the very life of the Church. He 
took his stand as a good Presbyterian, and, without going into 


The Exercises 


controverted questions, gave his Church a fine tribute, not 


only for her learning, her noble history, and the stanchness of 
her faith, but for her missignary spirit and the catholicity of her 
co-operation in all union and voluntary efforts for the promotion 
of religion and humanity. The purport of Mr. Foster’s paper 
is already more or less known to the public. It was able, 
fair, and discriminating. In his journeys around the world he 
had made Christian missions a study, and his approval on the 
whole was hearty and emphatic. A chief value lay in the 
source of this testimony, as from one who knows and whose 
opinion is trusted by all fair-minded men. The founder of 
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the great Christian Endeavor organization nobly sustained his 
well-earned reputation in an inspiring and eloquent address. The 
great organ, with two cornets played by young ladies, having 
led the people in opening the service with “ All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Namte,” struck up, in closing, Bishop Heber’s well-known 
hymn, “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” and the great audi- 
ence was dismissed with the benediction. New York, says one 
of the leaders in the movement, has no patent on this week of 
missions. The way is open for other cities and towns, and for 
other denominations, to follow this example and improve upon 
it. The cause is worth it. 


The Baptist Congress, which held its thir- 
teenth annual meeting at Providence, R. ft, 
last week, was a very satisfactory gathering. 
The attendance from a distance was unusually large and repre- 
sentative, and the spirit of the meeting was unmarred by any 
infelicity of word or temper. The Congress has gained an 
assured place in the economy of its denomination, and fulfills 
well its function of securing the courteous expression of conflict- 
ing opinions on living questions, and of serving as aclearing-house 
of ideas. The only topic on which the debate failed to bring 
out a diversity of opinion was the economic one: “ Semi-Public 
Corporations and their Employees.” The appointed speakers, the 
Hon. T. E. Barkworth and Professor Albion W. Small, LL.D., 
Head of the Social Science Department at Chicago University, 
both emphasized the fact that corporations are public servants, 
and should be chastised if they fail to serve. ‘“ A corporation that 
has turned its-social office into a personal‘ snap ’ should be abated 
like any other nuisance.” All who took part in the discussion 
followed in the same vein. The awakening and instruction of 
public conscience, progressive legislation circumscribing the 
powers of corporations, and the gradual resumption by States 
and municipalities of properties now farmed out to corporations, 
were the remedies proposed. The discussion drifted away from 
the topic; much was said about the relation of the corporations 
to the State, but little about their relation to the employees. 
The opening topic was “ Monism.” Monism has been lifted to 
a hilltop of public attention among Baptists within the last year 
by Dr. A. H. Strong, President of Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, who has become its vigorous defender. At the Congress 
Professor F. C. French, Ph.D., of Vassar College, who discussed 
the philosophical basis of monism, advocated it in a temperate 
way; Professor A. Hovey, the President of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, and Professor Gordon B. Moore, of Furman 
University, who spoke on its relation to theolégy and its ethical 
bearing, opposed it. The popular feeling seemed to be like that 
of the first evolutionary amphibian that aspired to fly: a far-off 
yearning for the pure vault of monism, modified by the necessity 
of continuing to stay on the hard ground of dualism. On the other 
hand, the treatment of “ The Physiological Basis of Morality ” 
was deeply impressive by reason of the solidity of the scientific 
facts presented, and the reinforcement which they lend to Chris- 
tian ethics. The paper by Smith Baker, M.D., was especially 
able and was permeated with a noble spirituality. 


The Baptist 
Congress 


A year ago the Congress had a memorable 
Other Discussions discussion on “ The Old Testament in the 

Light of Modern Research,” in which Pres- 
ident W. R. Harper and Professor Howard Osgood participated. 
This year the New Testament was similarly discussed, but the 
critical questions of the New Testament do not seem to have 
taken the same hold on popular feeling. The treatment was 
able, but slightly tame; more a discussion of the methods and 
province of Biblical theology than an attempt to summarize the 
assured results of modern research and to state the questions 
that are still open. Another discussion that missed fire a little 
was that on “ Centralization in Baptist Polity.” Dr. J. T. Chris- 
tian, of Louisville, and Dr. D. W. Faunce, of Pawtucket, R. I., 
set forth in excellent spirit the Baptist traditions of religious 
individualism and independence. Dr. Cephas B. Crane was 
more impartial in presenting the evils of disorganization, as well 
as its blessings. But they all failed to do what was looked for. 
They failed to deal with the new departure made at the last 
meeting of the Southern New York Baptist Association, which 
includes the city of New York. The Association sanctioned the 
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formation of a Permanent Council which is to perform the work 
hitherto done by specially called councils, and to exercise the 
right of initiative fo some extent; and also the appointment of 
a “ Pastor-at-Large,” who is to have spiritual oversight over the 
churches. This is the boldest step toward centralization taken 
in a long time, but the speakers missed it. In the closing ses- 
sion the Rev. F. L. Chapell, who is at the head of the Mission- 
ary Training-School founded by the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, and 
Dr. H. M. Sanders, of New York, spoke on “ The Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit,” both with reverence and unction, and not so 
very far apart in their positions. The Rhode Island Baptist 
Social Union gave a reception and supper to the officers and 
speakers of the Congress in the beautiful Trocadero. On the 
whole, we believe that if the venerable shade of Roger Williams 
could have been present, he would not have been entirely dis- 
satisfied with his spiritual progeny. The session of next year, 
we understand, will probably be held at Nashville, Tenn. 


The second annual Conference of the Open 
and Institutional Church League, held in 
Philadelphia last week, brought together for 
mutual counsel and the transaction of important business a con- 
siderable number of well-known and successful pastors who are 
seeking in a practical way to solve the problems of applied 
Christianity. Reports of work from different parts of the coun- 
try were followed by the discussion of methods and ways of 
solving the problem of support, and of bringing the churches into 
closer touch with the people and making them more efficient in 
ministering to the wants of the communities that surround them. 
The presence in the Conference of the Rev. Charles A. Dickin- 
son, D.D., of the Berkeley Temple, Boston, in restored health 
alter his serious illness in the early summer, was a source of 
universal congratulation. At the mass-meeting held in the 
Holland Memorial Presbyterian Church, Dr. Dickinson, who 
for the past two years has been President of the League, in an 
admirable address argued that it was the privilege and duty of 
every church to possess the Christ-ministering spirit carried 
into metliods of service adapted to its locality and the character 
and wants of the population surrounding it. Every church 
rendering this service in loving and thoughtful consecration was 
an institutional church. The Rev. F. M. North, D.D., and the 
Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D,, of New York, made addresses 
of unusual interest. This meeting was presided over by Robert 
C. Ogden, Esq., of Philadelphia, who is the author of a little 
volume, recently published by the Revell Company, that makes 
2 strong and earnest plea for free pews in all the churches. At 
the business meeting it was felt that the time had come to make 
the League more efficient in disseminating its principles. It was 
unanimously decided to establish an office with headquarters in 
New York City and to appoint a Corresponding Secretary who 
should give his entire time to the general work and publishing 
interests of the League. The following officers,»who compose 
the working, executive committee, were elected: President, the 
Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., pastor of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York. Vice-Presidents, the Rev. 
Charles A. Dickicson, D.D., Berkeley Temple, Boston; the 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D.; the Rev. C. S. Mills, D.D., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; William E. Dodge, Esq., New York; the Rev. E. D. 
Burr, D.D., of the Ruggles Street Baptist Church, Boston; 
- the Rev. William M. Paden, D.D., Philadelphia; the Rev. W. 
W. Davis, Ph.D., Baltimore; the Rev. Sylvanus Stall, D.D., 
editor of the “Lutheran Observer,” Philadelphia; the Rev. F. 
M. North, D.D., New York; and the Rev. Edward Judson, 
D.D., New York. Corresponding Secretary, the Rev. E. B. 
Sanford, D.D.; Recording Secretary, the Rev. James M. Bunce; 
Treasurer, Robert C. Ogden, Esq., Philadelphia. 


Institutional 
Church Work 


The Convention of Christian 
Workers which we men- 
tioned a few weeks ago has 
just been held in New Ha- 
This is under the auspices of the International Christian 
Workers’ Association, and is its ninth annual convention. The 
six hundred delegates were welcomed by the State in an address 
by the Governor, the Hon. O. Vincent Coffin, the Mayor of New 
Haven, and others. Then followed addresses by the Rev. R. A. 
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Torrey, Chicago, President of the Association and Chairman of 
the Convention, and the Rev. John Collins, New Haven, Secre- 
tary. The programme of the eight days, with three sessions each 
day, is too long to give in detail. There were reports and addresses 
on almost every line of Christian work ever heard of for the sav- 
ing of men, women, and children, and the various subjects were 
treated by persons of undoubted ability and experience. Among 
the many speakers we notice: the Rev. A. P. Foster, D.D., Bos- 
ton; the Rev. K. Tsunashima, Tokio, Japan; the Rev. A. M. 
Boulgouejoo, Marash, Cicilia, Turkey; Mrs. E. M. Whittemore, 
New York; the Rev. Thomas Bone, St. Catherine’s, Canada; 
Mrs. George R. Clark, Chicago; the Rev. Graham Taylor, 
D.D., Chicago ; the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia ; the 
Rev. David Allen Reed, Springfield, Mass.; the Rev. Newman 
Smyth, D.D., New Haven; the Rev. A. C. Dixon, Brooklyn; the 
Rev. A. H. Scott, Perth, Ontario, Canada; and C. F. Cutting, 
New York. The Convention Sermon was preached by the Rev. 
David Gregg, D.D., pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. A Christian Workers’ Training Class was 
conducted nearly every morning during the convention by H. B. 
Gibbud, of Syracuse. Single and separate meetings were held 
for men, for women, for boys, and for girls and young women. 
At the close of the reports and addresses opportunity was given 
for discussion of the subject. The Rev. R. A. Torrey has been 
obliged to resign his office as President of the Association be- 
cause of having too much business on his hands, and the Rev. 
Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, was unanimously elected 
to take his place. ; 


A Universal Congress of Religions is 
being planned for the year 1900, to be 
held in Paris. The Abbé Charbonnel 
has had several conversations with Cardinal Gibbons on this 
and kindred matters, and will probably himself play an important 
part in carrying out the scheme. He was very much impressed 
with the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. He says: “It is 
the Catholic Church that will be called upon to make, in view 
of a Universal Congress of Religions, the most generous con- 
cessions.” In referring to the leading position awarded to the 
Roman religion at Chicago, where Cardinal Gibbons was asked 
to open the Congress by a prayer and sermon, he says: “ This 
respectful deference permitted the ancient Church of Christ to 
take part in the memorable assembly without sacrificing her 
dignity and divine rights.” Much interest is being aroused in 
the project, and the matter is being thoroughly studied. The 
approval and intervention of the two F rench Cardinals have 
been secured. During his recent visit in Rome Cardinal Gib- 
bons spoke with the Pope concerning the Congress, and it has 
been stated that, while the latter does not wish to take any official 
part in it, he regards the project with approval and pleasure. 
In the latest letter of the Pope to the members of the Roman 
Catholic churches, however, he forbids their taking any part in 
mixed religious congresses, and perhaps we should accept the 
latter statement of the Pope’s attitude rather than the former. 


A Religious Congress 


Brief Mention 


The Evangelistic Conference, which was held last week in the Lex- 
ington Avenue Baptist Church, the Rev. J. L. Campbell, pastor, was 
largely attended. It was organized with the hope that it would be 
the beginning of a more general evangelistic movement. 

A new Protestant Episcopal diocese is to be set apart from the dio- 
cese of Western Maryland, which will include four counties of Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. The convention for the choice of 
a bishop has been called for the 4th of December. There are many 
candidates, but thus far there is no certainty as to who will be elected 
to the office. Thechurches constituting the new diocese have pledged 
$50,000, the interest of which will help to provide for the maintenance 
of the episcopal establishment. 

The Andover House of Boston is to change its name to “South 
End.” When it was started, four years ago, the impulse and most of 
the workers came from the Seminary, but no one who belonged to the 
first group is now on duty, except Robert A. Woods, the head of the 
House. The title is therefore misleading, and in some ways it has 
proved a hindrance to the work. It is thought that the new name will 
increase the constituency of the House and identify it more thoroughly 
with that portion of the city whose life it is trying to brighten and 
better. 
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The Christ of To-Day * 


This volume is a distinct advance upon the “ Witness to 
Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, and Life,” by the 
same author. It is stronger in thought, more intense in 
conviction, imbued with a more vital and impressive faith. 
It shows that kind of scholarship which is the result of 
wide and reflective reading ; it shows, too, not only careful 
but hard thinking—the mental athletism which comes from 
intellectual wrestling with difficult problems. It is illumi- 
nated by that kind of imagination which does not merely 
ornament, but transfigures, and so interprets. It is warm 
with an enthusiasm which is at once intellectual and spirit- 
ual—an enthusiasm for truth, and for truth because it serves 
moral ends in human life. It is always clear, and some- 
times, perhaps we should say not infrequently, eloquent. 
It has the very great advantage of being not critical, but 
constructive; out of his studies of other men’s thoughts the 
writer has evoked thoughts of his own, and writes, not to 
criticise the interpretations of life furnished by others, but to 
expound hisown. Asa thinker he belongs in that growing 
list of unclassifiable men; but, even at the hazard of mis- 
representing him, we shall venture to say that his point of 
view is modern; that he belongs in the school commonly 
labeled New Theology; but that his departures from tradi- 
tional opinions are not toward either rationalism or humani- 
tarianism. He is an intuitionalist, not a sensationalist ; 
a Platonist, not a scholastic; a vigorous believer in, not a 
mere apologist for, nor even a defender of, historical Chris- 
tianity ; he accepts with enthusiastic belief the Nicene defi- 
nition of Christ as “‘ very God of very God ;” but departs 
from orthodoxy in giving to Christ a wider relation, a larger 
sphere, a sublimer success, and teaches a philosophy con- 
cerning Christ’s place in human history which seems to us 
to lead on by logical necessity to universal restoration. 

We always hesitate to interpret another, especially if we 
do not altogether agree with him—and there are important 
points on which we are inclined to think that we do not 
agree with Dr. Gordon—but his book seems to us to rest 
on three fundamental affirmations, elaborated in the first 
two chapters. We will make these affirmations ourselves, 
in our own language, and ask our readers not to hold Dr. 
Gordon responsible for our interpretation. 

The enlarged conception of the material universe com- 
ing in with the Copernican theory, of humanity as a unit 
coming in with an improved civilization, and of the spirit- 
ual life as common to humanity interpreted by such a 
gathering as the Parliament of Religions, compels a new 
conception of the significance of the Incarnation. We 
must either go on to discern a wider reach and more 
powerful influence in human history of that Incarnation, 
and of Christ as the Incarnate Son of God, or we must rel- 
egate him to the rank of humanity and classify his life with 
that of other eminent men of moral genius. We must 
believe him to be either more or less than our fathers 
thought him to be. There is no alternative between a 
rationalistic Unitarianism and a new orthodoxy. Dr. Gor- 
don goes forward to the larger view. In so doing he lays 
emphasis on the historic Christ, and on Christianity as 
having its roots in a historical revelation of God in Christ. 
A spiritual religion without a historical manifestation is 
impossible. Righteousness without a righteous Person is 
impossible. Dr. Gordon is not often humorous, but a 
humorous illustration serves to make what is a profound 
truth in philosophy very clear—a truth which just now 
greatly needs to be emphasized. ‘ The classic illustration 
of ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ must here be repeated. A cat 
without a grin one can conceive, but a grin without a cat is 
impossible. A personal being without ethical habits is possi- 
ble enough, but an exalted ethical habit without a personal 
being as the source of it is unthinkable.” The Person who is 
the source and inspiration of ethical righteousness in history 
is the Christ, who not only holds kinship with man, being in 
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very truth his Elder Brother, but reveals and emphasizes the 
kinship between God and man ; and yet, if we understand 
Dr. Gordon, is differentiated from either. ‘ 

It is upon this last point that we part company with Dr. 
Gordon, or else fail to understand him. . We regard Christ 
not merely as a link between the human and the divine, 
but as a demonstration on the plane of history that they 
are essentially one in nature. With all that Dr. Gordon 
says respecting the unique character of Jesus Christ and his 
unique place in human history we heartily agree. Neither 
heredity nor environment account for Jesus Christ; he is 
the complete, and we the ever incomplete ; he the sinless, 
we the sinning and the repenting; he the Son resting in 
the bosom of the Father, we sons ever seeking that rest 
and certain never to find it till we find it there. ‘‘ Reason 
has no place for him [Christ] in the purely human cate- 
gories, unless these are made the forms for an ideal human- 
ity.’ But the words which we have underscored, and 
which Dr, Gordon throws in, as it were, tentatively and 
parenthetically, appear to us to define with measurable 
exactitude the category in which Christ places himself, 
and in which the Apostles, especially Paul, place him. 
He is not merely an ideal man, he is the ideal Man—ideal 
for all humanity; because the ideal for humanity cannot 
be realized until God dwells in all men as he dwelt in the 
one Man, and incarnation becomes a race fact, and the 
prayer of Paul is fulfilled, and we are all filled with all the 
fullness of God. Difference between Christ and man there 
is ; but it is the difference between what is and what is only 
becoming. Difference between God and man—the ideal 
man, man as he will be when God’s redemptive work is 
done—there is, but this again is a difference in personality, 
not in quality of being. Dr. Gordon affirms this difference 
strongly ; he is not a pantheist. And yet his affirmation 
that “all things, all creatures, and all persons are, in a true 
sense, modes of the one Infinite Consciousness,’ appears 
to us, not merely to lead to, but to be pantheism, because 
it denies that which is the distinctive mark of personality 
—a separate consciousness, God enters into and sympa- 
thetically apprehends our consciousness; but in what 
conceivable sense can it be said that remorse, repentarce, 
and the experience of being forgiven, which are the 
three deepest facts in human consciousness, are or can 
be ‘modes of the one Infinite Consciousness”? The 
sum of the Biblical revelation appears to us to lie in 
this, that we are by redemption made “ partakers of the 
divine nature ;” that we can be “imitators of God as dear 
children,” perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect, pure 
even as he is pure; and the very object of the Incarnation 
is at once to show that this is possible to man, and to 
make it possible to him; to reveal man’s kinship with God, 
and to afford that historic connection with God, through 
the God-man, which alone makes possible the perfection 
of that kinship, and to lead on to the time when, through 
the Christ, who is the Door, God will have entered spirit- 
ually into humanity and filled the race with himself. If 
this be not true, Christ’s command to “ Follow me,” and 
Paul’s affirmation that we are to have the mind of Christ, 
and that he is the first-born among many brethren, would 
be meaningless. In short, it appears to us that Dr. Gor- 
don’s reaction against the Unitarianism of Boston has done 
for him exactly what the reaction of the early Church 
against Arianism did for the Church in the fourth century 
—produced a definition both of Christ and of man which 
involves not only a denial of Christ’s true humanity, but 
also of man’s possible divinity. The philosophy which 
begins by affirming that Christ has a humanity which man 
cannot pattern after, ends in denying that potential divinity 
in man which Dr. Gordon so vigorously affirms, and in 
attributing to man that hopeless and total depravity of 
nature which Dr. Gordon so vigorously denies. 

It is not necessary here, nor is there space, to enter into 
the applications which Dr. Gordon makes of the doctrine 
of Christ—applications with which we mainly agree, and 
which do not seem to us to necessitate a Christology that 
separates Christ alike from the divine on the one hand 
and the human on the other. It must suffice to say that, 
with all our admiration for this book and its author, with 
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our full recognition of the service he has rendered in and 
by it, on the one hand in showing the wider range and 
reach of Christianity, and on the other in showing its nec- 
essary identification with the historical manifestation of 
God in Christ Jesus, thus distinguishing it alike from even 
the wider forms of ecclesiasticism and from mere mysti- 
cism and transcendentalism, we cannot think that he has 
spoken the last word respecting the relation of the Father, 
the Son of God, and the sons of God. Dr. Greer, the 
other evening, speaking to the students at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, said to them—we quote from memory— 
“It is not enough that you preach Jesus Christ. You 
must be, each in his place and according to his ability, a 
Jesus Christ.’’ Nothing less than this was meant by 
Christ’s declaration in his prayer to the Father at the 
Last Supper, “ The glory which thou gavest me, I have 
given them ;” and no philosophy will satisfy the heart of 
the Church, as none fulfills the revelations, promises, and 
exhortations of the New Testament, which does not afford 
a ground for this glorious vision of the future. 


Novels and Tales 


The novels of romance and adventure multiply. The list of 
acceptable writers of fiction in this vein has grown with extraor- 
dinary rapidity in the last ten years. To this list must now be 
added the name of Mr. Frank Barrett. His tale of England, 
Spain, and Barbary, called temptingly 4 Set of Rogues, has zest, 
action, and flavor. The diction is quaintly antique, though not 
laboriously so; but there is evidence of a decrease of care in 
this point as the story proceeds. The rogues are strolling play- 
ers, who, with a dignified Spanish Don, conspire to seize an 
estate the owners of which have been made slaves in Barbary. 
The plot is carried through successfully, but in the end the false 
personation is discovered, and the girl who has played the prin- 
cipal part redeems her character by offering herself as a substi- 
tute for the enslaved daughter of the owner of the estate. De- 
spite the criminal act of the “ rogues,” they are such cheerful, 
sweet-tempered, loving scamps that we feel toward them much as 
we do toward Villon—that their faults are those of their time and 
circumstances, their likable qualities their own. Oddly enough, 
we are also made to feel that the miserly and strictly honest 
steward of the estate, who defends it against their plots, is really 
the one despicable person. in the tale. The end of the story is 
somewhat too melodramatic. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

We think most readers will agree that in 4 Singular Life 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has done her very best lit- 
erary work. The novel is intense and even passionate in its tone, 
but it never approaches hysteria or loses its strong common-sense 
appeal to the intellect as well as to the emotions. The New 
England theological school at which the story opens needs no 
identification. Town and college are depicted cleverly, some- 
times humorously, but always with affection. The sweet-tem- 
pered old professor, whose head is filled with theological contro- 
versy, is treated as tenderly as the contrasted hero of the book— 
a devoted preacher of religion to the poor, who gives his service 
and his life to the drunken and degraded in the low quarters of 
a seaport town. A splendid figure is this Christ-man, as those 
with whom he lived called him; a few like him would Jeaven and 
better the world in a generation. The book is strong in many 
ways—suggestive, full of purpose, with no touch of cant. The 
romance of the story is pure and sweet. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 

Mr. Weyman’s close study of French history, and especially 
of the time of Henry IV.. has given the raw material for more 
than one of his novels. The collection of tales bearing the title 
From the Memoirs of a Minister of France purports to give 
narratives by M. de Rosny, Duke of Sully, Henry’s. famous 
minister. Intrigue, curious chapters of court history, plot and 
counter-plot, are all related with marvelous consistency and in 
the very spirit of the time. The highest art is shown in making 
the Minister reveal in his own way his own crafty, long-headed, 
dryly humorous, Joyal personality. Mr. Weyman is at his best 
here. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Crockett has a fine subject in 7he Wen of the Moss-Hags, 
but one feels that the canvas is a little too large for the artist. 
The persecution of the Covenanters had daily dramatic and 
tragic incidents, and many of them are here introduced with new 
lights of information. The reproduction of the spirit and history 
of the time is good. The individual characters, however, lack 
spontaneity and vitality ; and the novel as such is poorly put 
together and badly planned. One feels that it should have been 
Mr. Crockett’s great work of fiction, and that itis not. In short, 
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it does not take hold of the reader’s heart as do some of the 
little sketches in ‘* The Stickit Minister.” (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) Even in A Galloway Herd(R. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York) there are pleasant touches of Scotch home life and 
of child-nature in which we think Mr. Crockett is really more at 
home than in his historical writing. “A Galloway Herd” is 
curiously put together ; at least two chapters have been previously 
used as short stories, and one wonders whether the novel has 
been so shaped as to include them, or whether it is an early 
work, parts of which have been later utilized elsewhere. 

Against Human Nature, by Maria Louise Pool, is more in- 
teresting in its depiction of sharply contrasted New England 
and Southern characters than in the psychological problem sug- 
gested by its title. A suddenly converted girl, of strong will 
and passionate devotion, marries the minister who converts her, 
because she thinks she can help him to make the world better. 
Soon she loves him, but each continues to believe that the other 
cares only for the religious element in their union. Of course, 
after much unnecessary and rather tiresome mutual misunder- 
standing, they discover their mistake, and the story ends. We 
hope. we may be pardoned for saying that a dog is the best (or 
at least most natural) character in the book. We are not sure 
but that he is the best dog in fiction. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 

Despite the verdict which stamps “ Ouida’s” more ambitious 
efforts, her power to handle short stories successfully can hardly 
be gainsaid. This is emphasized in Zoxin : A Story of Venice, 
which is as melodramatic as any of the author’s books. The 
background is, of course, a series of pictures of the sea-girt city 
and of three seasons there—the wind-beaten, surge-bound winter 
giving place to riotous spring, and this in turn to a throbbing 
Italian summer. An opal necklace, with its stones of supersti- 
tion, brings together the three characters of the story. From 
the beginning a sinister end is foreshadowed. True, we have 
a glimpse of sunny, buoyant Italian nature, but this bit of 
light only makes more somber the author’s conception of one of 
her characters, a soulless creature of science, to whom his fellow- 
beings are as the luckless dogs which die a lingering and un- 
pitied agony under the vivisector’s knife. This vivisector is the 
chief character in the book. The use of toxin, not to cure, but 
to remove one whose life obstructs cherished plans, is as yet in 
fiction an original means of murder, horrible as it is subtle. 
“ Quida” makes the agonizing death of the victim hideously 
and needlessly graphic. The book is well printed and appropri- 
ately clad in seaweed-green canvas by the F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Wonderful Visit, by H. G. Wells, has been tastefully 
bound and well printed by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York), 
and is a tale worth reading. The appearance from an unseen 
world of an angel, the fact that a village vicar is out hunting, and 
the wounding of a celestial wing, bring about “ the wonderful 
visit ’—a visit which, to him who has eyes to see and sees, who 
has ears to hear and hears, is a singularly original and even 
exquisite allegory. The incongruous nature of the story leads to 
many droll situations, but the reader, like the vicar, will view many 
commonplaces with clearer vision. There is not a little yathos 
and suggestiveness in the contact of the sweet-souled visitor 
with sordid earthiness, in the encroachments of human pettiness, 
in his growing knowledge of pain and injustice. Then comes his 
indignation, wrath, passion, remorse, love, and self-sacrifice. “ In 
a flash, he saw it all—saw this grim little world of battle and 
cruelty transfigured in a splendor that outshone the Angelic 
Land.” 

If Dr. Conan Doyle had not written Micah Clarke” and 
“The White Company,” his Stark Munro Letters would have 
been better liked. It is hard to judge a writer always by his 
best work, but this is so far from Dr. Doyle’s best work that the 
contrast is inevitable. There is one strange, boisterous, half- 
wild character here that holds the attention at times—the medi- 
cal prodigy and charlatan, Cullingworth. Over all else the mind 
glides with little impression. Of story there is very little. The 
first half of each letter is a disquisition on ethics, theology, or 
what not, and it would not be a bad plan to read these disquisi- 
tions separately, and then to read the rest of the book in the 
same way. ‘The present mixture is not pleasing. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 

Mr. Bret Harte’s Clarence is a story of California at the out- 
break of the war, and then of the war itself. In a way it isa 
sequel to his “ Susy.” The venture into the military field of 
fiction is a new one for this author. On the whole, the book is 
readable, though slight. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. F. Anstey’s Lyre and Lancet is one of the best comedi- 
ettas that ever appeared in “-Punch.” A fin de siécle poet and 
a horse-doctor, by a strange series of accidents, are mistaken 
the one for the other at a country house; the vet ” goes to the 
drawing-room, the poet to the stable and housekeeper’s hall. 
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The ensuing complications are vastly funny. The social satire 
is keen but good-natured. (Macmillan & Co, New York.) 

In Defiance of the King, by C. C. Hotchkiss, is a story of 
our Revolution. We find it well constructed, clear, patriotic, 
and stirring. It is a good historical novel, and boys especially 
will like it. The description of the storming of Groton Hill is 
particularly well done. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Mrs. Musgrave and Her Husband, by Richard Marsh (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York), is simply steeped in crime, and in 
subject is repellent in the extreme. The author’s narrative 
power is, however, quite out of the ordinary. We wish he might 
take a more wholesome subject and write a better book. 

The teachings of Gautama, called the Buddha, were salvation 
to myriads in the Orient twenty-five hundred years ago, but they 
are perdition to the world of modern Christendom. It will never 
be possible to reverse the whirling of the wheel of progress. 
The growth of the world cannot be undone, the knowledge of 
the world cannot be unlearned. Two attempts to introduce 
Buddhism lie before us; they are of entirely different spirit and 
wisdom. They are also entirely different interpretations of 
Buddhism. Zhe Buddhist Catechism, by Subhadra Bikshu 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), is a translation from a Ger- 
man version, and is manifestly a propagandist essay. We sus- 
pect that in this book Buddhism has passed through a mind 
surcharged with the Occidentalism of Schopenhauer. Yet the 
Catechism professes to be consonant with the Singalese sect of 
Buddhists. This sect is supposed to be nearest the original doc- 
trine of Guatama. As in Christianity, there is a vast difference 
between the various sects of Buddhists. We are not yet in the 
position to say with dogmatism what is the only, or the rea/is¢, 
Buddhism. Perhaps there never was an absolute uniformity in 
Buddha’s own day. It is clear that, as his sayings are reported, 
he uttered many things hard to reconcile. This Catechism will 
be useful to those theosophists who have not yet got beyond the 
stage of archeological occultism. Dr. Paul Carus, in his Gospel 
of Buddha, speaks to a different audience—the rational, not the 
mystical, folk. Nevertheless, this rationalism is mystical. He 
redeems Buddhism from the atheistic bondage only to chain it 
to his car of materialistic monism. He emancipates the Gospel 
of the Light of Asia from the service of nihilism in order that it 
may minister unto pantheism. His explanations are facile. We 
would gladly assent to his preaching if behind his pulpit we did 
not detect the evil spirit of a blank materialism: Buddhism, in 
one of its forms, is precisely the garb to fit Dr. Carus’s teach- 
ings. It suits the purpose of the Philosopher of Chicago, and, 
so far, all is well. But when it is suggested that we substitute 
this for the religion of Jesus, we ask; not as Christians, but as 
philosophers, “ Dr. Carus, are not you nodding?” Of course 
there is much that-is fine in Buddhism, especially as Dr. Carus 
expounds it, and there are also not a few superficial resemblances 
to Christianity ; but would Dr. Carus in all seriousness be willing 
to live in a world entirely Buddhistic? and does not he under- 
stand that in their essence Christianity and Buddhism are dia- 
metrically opposed? For these reasons, if for no other, we feel 
indisposed to seriously consider these two books. They are 
unnecessary to the world, at any rate to the world of Western 
Christendom. (The Open Court Company, Chicago.) 


Questions of Modern Inquiry: A Series of Discussions. 
By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York.) This volume is made up of addresses delivered on 
Sunday evenings in response to inquiries which came to Dr. 
Stimson suggesting the needs of his congregation. They deal with 
such topics as, “* What am I to think about God ?” « What am I to 
think about the Bible ?” “ How far is the Bible Inspired ?” “ The 
Manliness of Being Persuaded,” “The Truth about Prayer,” 
“ Some Features of Immortality.” They were delivered without 
notes and without thought of publication, and are now written ovt 
from the stenographer’s notes in answer to the desire expressed 
to have them in permanent form. The mode of preparation will 
account, in part, for some of the qualities of the book. It puts it 
ata disadvantage asa book. Addresses which seemed and which 
were very effective when heard in the church by those who were 
seeking light on the questions discussed, and heard in connec- 
tion with a musical service carefully arranged with reference to 
the particular theme and well rendered, may not seem the same 
when read alone and subject to the competition of other books. 
But they still have the advantage of the direct purpose and 
intense earnestness of the author. It was characteristic that 
his distinct aim was to lead men to an immediate acceptance of 
Christ, as it was the best result of his labors that that purpose 
was, as he tells us, at least in some instances, attained. The 
addresses make no claim to philosophical thoroughness or theo- 
logical completeness, but they move always on a high level of 
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spiritual thought? They are full of an ardent faith; they are 
also sympathetic, broad in spirit, and candid; while loyal to the 
preacher’s convictions of truth, the truths he wields are those 
which make the strongest appeal to the soul, and there are 
many passages of real power which at the same time we feel 
have suffered in the transference from speech to print. There 
is a lack of close connection of part with part, which often gives 
the impression of haste in preparation and want of thorough 
assimilation of the material, and despoils the addresses of much 
of their proper effect. But nothing can obscure the vigorous 
purpose of the author to bring to his people the best things and 
reach them by the highest motives. The reader also feels that, 
back of the spoken or printed word, lie a warm personal experi- 
ence and a wide knowledge of life. 


* 


Literary Notes 


—Edward Everett Hale says of Henry D. Lloyd’s “ Wealth 
Against Commonwealth :” “ It is the ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
the present crisis.” 

—We are informed that Mr. Frederic Harrison, who is writing 
a life of William the Silent, has gone to The Hague to gather 
further materials for his work on the spot. 

—The Duc d’Aumale is at work on the proof-sheets of a his- 
tory of the Princes of the House of Condé. The Duke’s literary 
activity at a great age almost equals that of Mr. Gladstone. 

—lIt is said that Mr. Gladstone is at present engaged in edit- 
ing all the letters which he has received and thought worthy of 
preservation. They number more than two hundred thousand. 

—Miss Grace King has written a book about New Orleans 
which is said to present with rare skill and fidelity the old-time 
and all-time charm of that fascinating city. The volume is to 
be illustrated, and will be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

—We congratulate that admirable magazine, ‘“ The Heathen 
Woman’s Friend,” upon its. change of title. It is hereafter to be 
known as “ The Woman’s Missionary Friend,” which eliminates 
a very offensive element from its title-page. This little periodical 
is edited with intelligence and literary skill. 

—“ One of the many interesting points in the biography of 
Lord Tennyson,” says the London “ Atheneum,” “ will be the 
Laureate’s relations with the Queen. These will be best indi- 
cated by some letters which. he addressed to her Majesty, and 
which, despite their very flattering terms, the Queen has not felt 
she ought to withhold from publication.” 

—It is said that the one Englishman for whom Prince Bis- 
marck has entertained a lasting friendship is Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man, the author of that well-known work, “ Imperial Germany.” 
We learn that during the present autumn Mr. Whitman will put 
forth a volume of “ Teuton Studies,” which will contain not-enly 
essays on the German people, past and present, but also some 
articles upon the home life and public character of the Iron 
Chancellor. 

—Lady Eastlake’s journals and correspondence are soon to 
be published in two volumes. They will be edited by her 
nephew, Mr. Charles Eastlake Smith. The journals will give 
reminiscences of Thackeray, Carlyle, Ruskin, Turner, Lockhart, 
Grote, Miss Martineau, Dean Ramsay, and many other notabili 
ties. , During the second and third quarters of the present cen 
tury Lady Eastlake was one of the most brilliant members of 
literary circles in London and Edinburgh. 

—The New York “ Tribune” says: 

Rudyard Kipling has suffered in so many ways from “ enterprise ’’ supposed 
to be American that what irritation he has shown has been more than excusable. 
The outrageous proceeding referred to in the following letter might well call 
out even stronger language than that he uses: 

To the Editor of the’ Tribune:” 

Sir—Will you permit me, through the medium of your columns, to warn the 
public against a book called * Out of India,’”’ published by a New York firm? 
It is put forward, evidently, as a new book by Rudyard Kipling. It is made 


up of a hash of old newspaper articles written nine or ten years ago, to which 
are added moral reflections by some unknown hand. 


It appears without my knowledge or sanction, is a common “ fake,’ and I 
must disclaim all connection with it 


Very sincerely, RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Naulakha, Waite, Windham County, Vt., November 3, 1895. 
—Some time ago a critic of the late Viktor Rydberg said that 
he was a sculptor in words, and a recent writer in the New York 
“ Tribune” declares that a truer description has never been 
given. His power over his native language was something phe- 
nomenal. For many years he was a newspaper man in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, but every night he set his poetical fancy working 
and plunged into literary researches. The fruit of these re- 
searches and of that fancy is seen in such books as “ The Last 
Athenian,” “ Lingolla,” “ Roman Days,” “ Tales about the Apos- 
tles Paul and Peter,” and “ Researches in German Mythology.” 
He translated Goethe’s “ Faust;” the translation was a masterly 
one. Rydberg published several volumes of poems, of which the 


last, “ Grotto Song,” is the finest. 
[For list of Books Received see page 855] 
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A Prospectus of New York’s 
Musical Season, 1895-96 
By E. Irenzus Stevenson 


The concert and operatic interests in the 
local season for 1895-96 were foreseen many 
months ago to be of exceptional strength and 
variety. That they balance as equitably as 
they do is a gratification to the more thought- 
ful analyst of the tendencies of art in a given 
milieu. Cakes and ale are not to be depre- 
cated. Well made and cunningly served, cakes 
and ale are refreshments even nourishing as 
well as of the nature of a fairing. But a con- 
cert season’s virtues and influences cannot be 
extracted from the operatic sequence of 
events, however elevatea and admirable. For 
the forthcoming seven months, a catalogue of 
details, in either relationship extraordinary, is 
already accurately drawn from the prospectuses 
of our most active societies, managers, and con- 
ductors, that is not surpassed in worth and 
charm in the instance of any foreign capital, 
London not excepted. London is particular- 
ized, because in London the imperfect condi- 


tions of national art, productive or encouraged, | 


bring about each year much of the same super- 
abundance of purely imported musical enter- 
tainment and of exotic musical talent as is the 
plight of the United States, and is likely to 
be such for generations to come. 

The array of solo artists of the first distinc- 
tion visiting us for the first time, or appearing 
here after an interval of so many years that 
their absence has been accentuated, is formi- 
dable. Entirely aloof from the operatic engage- 
ments of Messrs. Abbey and Grau for the 
New Metropolitan’s third season, or of Mr. 
Damrosch for a venture into Wagnerian opera 
of greater courage than even was his last year's 
success, there will be heard in concert Mme. 
Antoinette Stirling, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Henschel, Mme. Albani, Mrs. Hastreiter, Mrs. 
Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mr. Foli, Edward 
Lloyd, Ben Davies, and Plunket Greene, all 
among the singers. The pianists are bringing 
Mr. Paderefski, Rafael Joseffy—at last—Mme. 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeissler, that Sarah Bern- 
hardt of the pianoforte; Miss Adele aus der 
Ohe, Mr. Aimé Lachaume, and Mr. Howard 
Brockway ; and, quite possibly, Emil Sauer 
may visit us. Last winter united in the field 
of violinism several Richmonds in a rivalry 
of astonishing activity and critical partisan- 
ship. This year it is duplicated, for Marsick, 
the Frenchman; Ondricek, the Bohemian ; Sau- 
ret, the Frenchman, and Rivarde, the Spanish- 
Franco-American; Tivadar Nachéz, the Mag- 
yar, each descend upon us making their bows 


and flourishing their bows for the town to pay. 


its money and take its choice; and Mme. 
Camilla Urso, Mr. Remenyi, Mrs. Powell, and 
half a dozen more again will be busy. Mr. 
Joachim considered an American tournée, but 
declined it in midsummer, or we should have 
Joachim too. As it is,César Thomson may re- 
turn, though Mr. Ysaye waits until 1896-97. 
The operatic season is of the most generous 
complications. It includes the official New 
Metropolitan season this year, including per- 
formances of Italian and French works in 
Italian or French, and of sundry representa- 
tions of Wagnerian opera, or music-drama, to 
be sung (as to at least a certain number of 
them) in German, under the direction of Anton 
Seidl. The strength of the season from Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau, however, will abide in the 
Italian and French side of the repertory, it is 
safe to conclude. At least it is safe to pre- 
sume it will abide in that large portion of it ad- 
hering to those texts. And what of it? With 
all respect to the pleasure or propriety of that 
idiom and those nuances that come with a 
representation of Wagner in his German, the 
Wagnerian is to be condoled with who cannot 
feel and admit that “ Lohengrin,” with the two 
De Reszkés, with Mme. Nordica, with Mr. Cam- 
panari, and Mme. Mantelli or Miss Brema, 
loses no essential dignity in a softer tongue 
and reaches a purely musical beauty not illus- 
trated in German throats. The company that 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau this year present ad- 
vances on last season’s forces in size and even 
effectiveness, though Mme. Eames is an ab- 
sentee much to be regretted; Mr. Tamagno 
is lacking, and neither we nor the winter’s 
Selikas can (as some one lately said) enjoy sit- 


ting under the Mancinelli tree. Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau’s sopranos and contraltos include 
Mmes. Melba, Calvé, Nordica, Beeth, Van 
Cauteren, Frances Saville, Clara Hunt, Von 
Januchofsky, Engle, Brema, Mantelli, Aurelia 
Kitzu, Olitzka, Scalchi, Bauermeister, Traub- 
mann, and Vanderveer-Green. The tenors, bar- 
itones, and basses secured are Jean de Reszké, 
Mauguiére, Cremonini (a tenor a good deal 
réclamé in Italy lately), Lubert, Russitano, 
D’Aubigné, Schwarz, Vanni, Campanari, 
Maurel, Mitsalés, Rinaldini, Kaschmann, 
Plangon, Castelmary, Ancona, Bensaude, De 
Vries, Carbone, Vaschetti, and Eduard de 
Reszké. Mr. Bevignani, Mr. Seppili (a new- 
comer), Mr. Seidl, and Mr. Saar are the con- 
ductors. The season will be of full length. 
The repertory is likely to include Massenet’s 
“The Cid,” which should have been heard 
here seasons ago, and the brilliant blood-and- 
thunder “ Navarraise ;” and probably the late 
Benjamin Godard’s “La Vivandiére,” which 
last spring was the talk of Paris; besides the 
full list of stock operas, Italian or French or 
German, and a Wagnerian selection to be cast 
inGerman. With Mmes. Nordica, Beeth, Von 
Januchofsky, Brema, and Bauermeister, and 
Messrs. de Reszké, Kaschmann, Schwarz, 
and a trifle of supplementary aid, Mr. Seidl 
will not be apt to deprecate the experiment ; 
but its share in the season will hardly be in- 
convenient. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch last season led a 
smallish army to a Wagnerian victory so satis- 
factory that he repeats the undertaking in 
1895-96 with a preparation that will rejoice 
the Wagnerist, either in or out of the Wagner 
Society, which again lends its fashionable sup- 
port to him. Whether Mr. Damrosch does 
wisely, even in making necessity a virtue, when 
he pins his enterprise to the old Academy of 
Music, is a question at present. But though 
down-town and desecrated by everything that 
can vandalize an old and respectable resort, 
the acoustics and arrangement of the Acad- 
emy are as favorable as ever, and you may 
break or shatter it as you will, the scent of 
its brilliant operatic days rather than of the 
Trained Horses will hang round it still. Mr. 
Damrosch’s German singing company reads as 
a most effective one. His leading women will 
be Mmes. Kathrina Klafsky and Milka Ter- 
nina (two of the most conspicuous Wagnerian 
singers of the now regnant school in Germany 
and Austria), Mrs. Johanna Gadski (a wise 
re-engagement), Miss Gisela Stoll, Miss Eiben- 
schutz, and Mmes. Mattfeld, Maurér, and—not 
“ Schlosser,” but Schilling. Great interest 
will attach to the expected appearances of 
Mmes. Klafsky and Ternina. The tenors, 
baritones, and basses that Mr. Damrosch 
commands will offer Messrs. Alvary, Grue- 
ning, Berthald, Lange, Popovici (of Bayreuth 
fame), Fischer, and Behrens. The repertory 
will present the whole Wagnerian cyclus of 
opera and music-drama except “ The Fairies,” 
“ Rienzi,” and “ Parsifal;” and to this will be 
added the “ Fidelio” of Beethoven, Weber's 
“Freischutz,” and—in English—Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s “The Scarlet Letter,” for the first time 
on any stage. Costly scenery and appoint- 
ments are specialized as the mounting of the 
works selected. The season will not occur 
here until March 9, but Mr. Damrosch is now 
utilizing the whole company and many inter- 
vening weeks by a tour of the leading cities 
East and West, begun this month in Cincin- 
nati. 

An initial operatic incident of the autumn, 
detached from any of the above auspices, has 
already occurred in the first American hearing 
this month of Humperdinck’s “ Hansel and 
Gretel,” introduced here by an English com- 
pany directed by Mr. Seidl, under the manage- 
ment of Sir Augustus Harris and of Mr. 
Augustine Daly, at Daly’s Theater. 

The orchestral and choral concerts of this 
winter come, as hitherto, in imposing succes- 
sion from the Philharmonic Society, the Sym- 
phony Society, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Oratorio Society, the Church Choral 
Society, such of the greater German musical 
organizations as are the Liederkranz and 
Arion; the Metropolitan and the Musical Art 
Society ; the Mesurgia Club, the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, and a dozen other strong and au- 
thoritative sources. To the orchestral group 
the visit of the Chicago Orchestra, under Mr. 


‘write and tell him if it really was so?” 


Theodore Thomas, occurring in March, is an 
addition that will rally together all the follow- 
ing of Mr. Thomas, still appreciably zealous in 
the city that toward him acknowledges an eter- 
nal debt. And, above and beyond all, there areto 
come the popular concerts by Mr. Damrosch’s 
orchestra; Mr. Seidl’s series; Mme. Melba’s 
set; and a number associated with special 
appearances of solo artists, such as Mr. Pader- 
efski and Mr. Joseffy. There will be recitals in 
every form of the disease—pianofofte, violin, 
vocal, and organ. Mme. Stirling’s latest visit to 
America was back in the seventies. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel have not sung here for several 
seasons. Mr. Plunket Greene’s lyrical after- 
noons have become an established and very 
modish pleasure. 

The Philharmonic Society’s dates, respec- 
tively as to public rehearsals and concerts, are 
November 15-16, December 13-14, January 
10-11, February 7-8, March 6-7, April 10-11. 
Mr. Seidl resumes his leadership. The works 
underlined for performance include as novel- 
ties Richard Strauss’s fantastic rondo, “ Till 
Eulenspiegel ;” G. W. Chadwick’s “ Melpom- 
ene” overture; an overture by F. Lamond, 
“From the Scotch Highlands ;” and the pan- 
tomime music in Humperdinck’s “ Hansel and 
Gretel,” besides a long repertory of standard 
works. The symphonies will be Beethoven’s 
Seventh and Ninth, Schubert’s Ninth (or often 
so-called Tenth), Schumann’s First, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fourth, and Dvorak’s Fourth. 
Ondricek, Mme. de Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Bloom- 
field-Zeissler, and Mr. Sauret are soloists men- 
tioned. The second concert will honor the 
hundred and twenty-fifth recurrence of Bee- 
thoven’s birthday by a Beethoven concert; and 
the sixth concert will perform the Choral Sym- 
phony under imposing conditions. 

The Symphony Society diminishes its set 
of concerts by two this year, and gives its pa- 
trons ten in place of twelve, owing to unavoid- 
able conflict in December between Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s many engagements. The dates of 
the afternoon and evening concerts are: 
November 1-2, January 3-4, February 28- 
29, March 20-21, April 17-18. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s soloists will be many; among them 
Milka Ternina, Mme. de Vere-Sapio, Mr. 
Marsick, and Mr. Joseffy. Portions of 
Richard Strauss’s “Guntram,” Beethoven’s 
“ Heroic” Symphony, Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Mozkofsky’s Second Suite, the Over- 
ture and the Bacchanale of Wagner’s “ Tann- 
hauser” in the Parisian version, a violin 
concerto by Lalo, Brahms’s Second Pianoforte 
Concerto and Smetana’s “ Bartered Bride” 
overture, a Ballet Suite by Saint-Saens, are 
programme-numbers particularized. 

The Oratorio Society will limit its work to 
three concerts—a réprise of Handel’s “ L’Al- 
legro, Il Pensieroso, ed Il Moderato” (along 
with that very prolix of sweet “Sweet Bird,” 
that one wishes would shun not only “the 
noise of folly,” but the concert-hall), “The 
Messiah,” and Georg Henschel’s “Stabat 
Mater.” In the latter’s performance Mr. 
Henschel will be the conductor. 

An important series of three orchestral and . 
choral concerts will come from a hew society— 
the “New York Musical” one, directed by 
Mr. Frank Dossert. The choral concerts of 
the Musical Art Society will also be resumed. 

This prefatory and very restricted over- 
look does not recite the swift procession of 
events in chamber-music’s delightful field of 
the string quartet, quintet, and so on; nor 
catalogue what light opera willserve up hot i’ 
the mouth, even if in many cases it will be 
found warmed over; nor the mighty number 
of matters that “ have no connection with any 
other establishment” and spring into notice 
by their own vivacity. Such a showing would 
make one’s prévoyance a bewilderment to the 
music-hunter, who hardly will be of Oliver 
Twist’s disposition as the matter stands. 


—The Rev. W. Williams, in his “ Personal 
Reminiscences of C. H. Spurgeon,” tells an 
anecdote about the great preacher as a smoker. 
Some gentleman wrote to Mr. Spurgeon, say- 
ing “he had heard he smoked, and could not 
believe it was true. Would Mr. Spurgeon 
The 
reply sent was as follows: “ Dear ——, I cul- 
tivate my flowers and burn my weeds. Yours 
truly, C. H. Spurgeon.” 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator has vivid recollections of a 
warm October night when he (then a small 
boy) was permitted to accompany an older 
friend on a “jack-hunt” for deer. Being re- 
cently at the same Adirondack lake—which 
had lost little of its wildness in the inter- 
vening years—he decided to go again on a 
midnight paddle, and renew the experiences 
that had left so strong an impression. For- 
tunately, jack-hunting for deer is a thing of 
the past; but there is nothing to prevent one 
from indulging in a paddle along the’ dark 
wooded shores. To make the new experience 
still more like the old, the same guide (now an 
old man) who had held the paddle on that 
memorable night of the Spectator’s boyhood 
was engaged for the present occasion. 


® 


The choice of boat was left with old Paul, 
the guide, and he chose a dug-out canoe that 
had been scooped with ax and chisel out of a 
big pine log. It was narrow, floated lightly, 
and its sides rose almost sheer from the water 
—a kind of craft that the woodsman paddier 
loves well. To counterbalance its merits, it 
was very easily upset ; however, as there would 
be no moving about, this crankiness was of 
little consequence. The night was not cold, 
for the Indian summer was making felt its 
mild influence, yet warm wraps were thought 
necessary as protection against the mist that 
hung over the lake. It was a little after ten 
o’clock when Paul paddled away from the 
landing of the cottage where the Spectator 
was staying. We had taken an early start, 
because at about midnight the stars—in whose 
dim light the forest looks most weird—would 
give place to a moon. For a while, as we 
glided noiselessly along, there were borne to us 
over the water the jigging tunes of a fiddle and 
the muffled treading of feet. “It’s a dance 
at Joe Fenneuf’s,” explained Paul under his 
breath. There was no need of whispering, but 
here, in the ghostly hush of the dark woods 
and lake, whispers seemed appropriate. And 
perhaps old Paul’s long training as a hunter 
had made low tones more natural to him. 


& 


Soon the few lights of the little Habitant 
settlement—to-night most of the lights were 
concentrated at Joe Fenneuf’s shanty—were 
lost sight of, and we reached a wilder portion 
of the lake. Here a bluff, thirty or forty feet 
high, hung over the water, its dark summit 
crowned with ragged fir-trees; other trees, 
whose birth in the sterile place had made 
them dwarfed and gnarled, clung in the crev- 
ices of the rock, reaching out with meager and 
withered arms. A slim bittern stood on one 
of the larger branches, answering the dis- 
cordant note—half scream, half quack—of its 
mate that was flying towards us down the lake. 
In a moment more we could make out the ap- 
proaching bird, as it fanned aside the mist with 


its broad wings. It lit beside its mate, and 


the two, outlined against the starry sky, bent 
their long necks, preening themselves and 
making low sounds of contentment. There 
was a quick rush of wings over the bluff, then 
a cry of alarm, and a scramble and dash into 
the bushes. A pebble knocked from the cliff’s 
edge plumped down into the deep water at 
the canoe’s side. Doubtless an owl had 
swooped at a hare that was playing about on 
top of the bluff. No cries followed, and the 
little animal must have escaped. 


8 


Beyond the bluff the shore was lower, and 
finally a marshy bay was formed, the mouth of 
a mountain brook. Dead tree-trunks and 
branches lay in and on and over the water, in 
the shadows their bleached and grotesque 


shapes making a ghostly labyrinth. Reeds. 


and rank grass and lily-pads grew here, and it 
was known as a favorite haunt of the wild 
duck. But to-night no life seemed present 
save a huge bullfrog, with a voice like the bel- 
low of a veritable bull. It was difficult to make 


him out in the tangle of logs and grasses; but 


finally Paul saw him, and showed me where he 
sat on the broad back of a log that rose just 
above the water. He was a monster: in size 
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and shape. The Spectator had seen other 
huge bullfrogs in the Adirondack lakes, but 
none that could compare with this one, even 
when allowance was made for the magnifying 
gloom. He, certainly, would never have feared 
King Stork. But it was a mistake to think 
that the monster on the log was the only liv- 
ing creature awake. There was other life, and 
life noisy in its way. On almost every lily-pad 
sat a little greenish-brown frog that croaked in 
a subdued treble; the swamp trees, also, had 
their varieties of the frog family—and the 
most shrill-voiced of all. Once, as we floated 
motionless, a muskrat that was swimming by 
mistook the dugout for a log, and climbed up 
its side; when his eyes fell on the Spectator 
he plunged back, making a terrified and terrific 
spatter. 


@ 


Paul paddled on, and, turning, shot out 
across the lake and into the thick mist. As 
the Spectator was taken through it, conscious 
of no motion, of no connection with earth or 
water, he felt as if he was floating in mist and 
experiencing the sensation of a balloonist pass- 
ing through a mass of clouds high above the 
earth. Having crossed the lake, we reached 
the opposite shore near the mouth of one of 
the inlets. Through broad, wooded valleys, 
from far back in the forest, this stream made 
its silent, serpentine way. At first, as we 
pushed up the channel, the banks were over- 
flowed, forming a dreary swamp. Dead or 
dying alder-bushes stood there sadly, waist- 
deep in the stagnant water. Here and there, 
built around clumps of alders, were muskrat 
houses, their domes of chewed grass and mud 
raised three or four feet into the air. Sentinel- 
like tree-trunks, dead and white, stood among 
the bushes; and other trunks which had fallen 
lay soaking in the water below. Over these 
logs dark little shapes ran to and fro—musk- 
rats, and perhaps, now and then, a mink. As 
Paul paddled further up-stream, the banks 
grew higher; at places were meadows of wild 
grass, and again gloomy evergreen swamps. 
Once the hush was broken by sudden blows 
on the dry, needle-covered ground, followed 
by the sound of long, light leaps. It was only 
a hare, which, in alarm at our abrupt appear- 
ance, had beaten the ground with its muscular 
hind legs, and then had fled. 


® 


Finally the stream widened, forming a pond, 
perhaps two hundred yards long and one-half 
as wide. “These are the springs,” said Paul : 
‘‘as far as a boat can go. The pond is made 
by big springs that rise here.” At one side of 
the pond grew reeds and lily-pads, and from 
among these came sounds that differed from 
the splashing of muskrats—sounds as if larger 
animals were wading in the water. The canoe 
moved on noiselessly, and now two slender 
objects were vaguely visible. “ It's a doe and 
a half-grown fawn,” came in a low whisper 
from Paul. “I wish we had a gun.” The 
moon, which had crept up behind a wooded 
hill, and there had hesitated a moment, sud- 
denly swung into space—a broad disc of ruddy 
yellow. The pond was illuminated, and the 
deer saw us. With a shrill snort of warning, 
the doe dashed away ; the fawn followed, and 
like a flash both were in the woods and gone. 
Their spattering rush disturbed some wild 
ducks that were roosting on a little mud-bank. 
They, too, saw the canoe, and, rising with a 





frightened quacking, they made their way 
further upstream, flying irregularly, as if half 
asleep. On the pond’s bank grew a tall, half- 
dead pine. There was a twist and blemish in 
its trunk, and this had saved it when its more 
perfect fellows fell before the lumberman’s ax. 
On one of the dead upper branches stood a 
blue heron, so far aloft that he did not fear us. 
He was not asleep ; for his long neck craned 
slowly from side to side, and he seemed to 
take a meditative survey of pond and forest 
and lake. Possibly from its high perch the 
bird could see the clearing on a distant hill- 
side where the iron ore had been discovered, 
and was brooding sadly over the destruction 
of the woods when the charcoal forge should 
come and finish the work which the sawmill 
had begun. Pond and tree-top were moonlit, 
but the forest remained dark and mysterious. 
There was a constant pattering of little feet over 
the crisp fallen leaves. At rare intervals, where 
the moonlight was able to pierce the foliage, 
little scurrying wood animals could be seen— 


_some as big as flying squirrels, more of them 


no bigger than mice. 
® 


Regretfully we left the pond and moved 
down with the deep, silent stream creeping to 
the lake. Wreaths of mist, faintly yellow in 
the moonlight, hung over the winding channel, 
giving a hazy mystery to the place. We 
slipped on so easily with the current that it 
seemed as if the spirit of this enchanted stream 
had laid a hand on the canoe and was guiding 
it and dragging it forward. Too quickly we 
reached the inlet’s mouth, and too quickly 
crossed the lake. As we neared the cottage 
several boats passed, heading up the lake. 
“Folks going home from the dance at Fen- 
neuf’s,” said Paul. “They live back at the 
sawmill settlement, and it will be sun-up be- 
fore they’re home.” The women in the boats 
were wrapped in coats and shawls, and hud- 
dled together as if tired out and sleepy. Even 
the sturdy young Habitant woodsmen talked 
little and plied their paddles gloomily. They 
were thinking of the long day of work that 
must follow this waking night. 
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The General O. O. Howard Roll 
of Honor 


This splendid testimonial to General How- 
ard and aid to the work of the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies continues to grow rapidly. 
Each share represents $100. There have been 
previously reported 327 subscriptions ; the 
total with the 47 enrolled below is 374. 


Miss S. J. Holbrook, Holbrook, Mass. 

A Lady Friend, Fitchburg, Mass. 

The Chapel Church, Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Henry F. Field, by Congregational Church, 
Rutland, Vt. 
' i A. Hall, by Congregational Church, Rut- 
and, Vt. 

First Congregational Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

First Conasegstiens! Church, Germantown, Pa. 

N. L. Judd, Wallingford, Conn. 

Union Church and Society, Kennebunk, Me. 

“Dorothy,” Angola, Ind. _ 

Charles M. Jarvis, East Berlin. Conn. 

en A. Lockwood. Norwich, Conn. 

adies of Congregational Church, Sharon, Conn. 

Second Congregational Church and Society, West 
Winsted. Conn. 

Two Friends, Northampton, Mass. Two shares. 

Mrs. Mary P. Welles, Newark, N. J. 
a J. H. Whittemore, Nagautuck, Conn. Three 
shares. 

Congregational Church. Pittsford. Vt. 

Ladies’ H. M. Society, Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn, 


Mrs. Richard P. Buck, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Mr. W. H. Catlin, Meriden, Conn. 
Congregational Church, Bristol, Conn. 

A Friend, Sherburne, N. Y. 
{oft Merrill, Des Moines, Iowa. 

illiam H. White. Lowell, Mass. 
Russell L. Snow, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Second Congregational Church, Berlin, Conn. 
Mrs. J. N. Fiske, Boston. Mass. 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell, Brookline, Mass. 
A Friend, Taunton, Mass. 
Roslindale Church, Boston, Mass. 
G. Henrv Whitcomb, Worcester, Mass. 
William Maynard, Worcester, Mass. 
Charles D. Tucker, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Rebecca D. Morgan, Worcester, Mass. 
Congregational Church, Brandon, Vt. 
First Conqenuational Church, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Nebraska State Association. 
Mrs. E. B. Ripley, Central Congregational Church, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

In Memory of Mrs. Emily G. Hall, Andover, Mass. 
Charles E. Harwood, No. Ontario, Cal. 
Congregational Church, Pawtucket, R. I. 

General E. Whittlesey, Washington, D. C. 

A Friend, Deansboro’, N. Y. 





Books Received 


ALLYN & BACON, BOSTON 

Shakespeare, William. Julius Cesar. Edited by 
Samuel Thurber. 20 cts. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

White, Percy. Corruption. $1.25. 

Hunt, Violet. Hard Woman. $1.25. 

Dumas, Alexandre. The Three Musketeers. Trans- 
lated by William _ Robson. Illustrated by 
Maurice Leloir. 2 Vols. $4. 

Cobban, J. Maclaren, ‘he King of Andaman. $1. 

Butterworth, Hezekiah. The Knight of Liberty. 


1.50. 

white: Gilbert. Natural History of Selborne and 
Observations of Nature. Illustrated by Clifton 
Johnson. Introduction by John Burroughs. 


2Vols. $4. 
Campbell-Praed, Mrs. Mrs. Tregaskiss. $1. 
; A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Giberne, Agnes. A Lady of England. The Life 
and Letters of Charlotte Maria Tucker. 
CHARLES E. BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Osgood, William N. Bug vs Bug. 25 cts. 
E. F. CALDWELL, LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Cordley, Richard, D.D. A History of Lawrence, 
Kansas. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Shaw, Albert. Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe. $2. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


BOSTON 
Norton, Carol. Woman’s Cause. 32 cts. 
_ _W. B. CLIVE, NEW YORK 
Mackenzie, John S. A Manual of Ethics. $1.50. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISH- 
ING SOCIETY, BOSTON 

The Mary Lyon Year-Book. Edited by Helen M. 
North. $1.25. 

Cn. Harriet A. Little Jolliby’s Christmas. 
50 cts. 

. T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 

Gibson, Louis H. Beautiful Houses: A Study in 
House-Building. f, 

Keats, John. Poetical Works. Edited by H. Bux- 
ton Forman. 2 Vols. $3. 

Lowe, Charles. The German Emperor, William II. 


$1.25. 
Dole, Nathan Haskell. The Hawthorne Tree, and 
_,Other Poems. $1.25. 
Miller, J. R.,D.D. The Hidden Life. ra cts. 
Jackson, Rev. George. First Things First : Ad- 
dresses to Young Men. $1. 
Dawson, W. J. The Making of Manhood. $1. 
oore, Thomas. Complete Poetical Works, 2 Vols. 


3. 
Dawson, W. J. London Idylls. $1.25. 
Salter, Wiliiam Macintire. Anarchy or Govern- 


ment? 75 cts. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
—— lan. The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
1.25. 
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FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK 

Bryant, William Cullen. A New Library of Poetry 
and Song. ; 

GILLESPIE, METZGAR & KELLEY, PHILADELPHIA 

Clark, Rev. Francis E., D.D, Worldwide En- 
deavor. (Sold by Subscription.) 

GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Baker, George P. The Principles of Argumentation. 

Defoe, Daniel. History of the Great Plague in 
London. Edited by Byron S. Hurlbut. 

Byerly, W. E. Problems in Differential Calculus. 

D’Ooge, B. L. Selections from Urbis Romz Viri 
Illustres. 85 cts. 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 

Setoun, Gabriel. Sunshine and Haar. §1.25. 

Hardy, Thomas. Judethe Obscure. $1.75. 

Ralph, Julian. People We Pass. $1.25. 

Wister, Owen. Red Men and White. Illustrated 
by Frederic Remington. $1 50. 

Deland, Ellen Douglas. Oakleigh. $1.25. 

Galdos, B. Perez. Dojia Perfecta. Translated by 
abe j; Serrano. Introduction by W. D. How- 
ells. $1. 

Week«, Edwin Lord. From the Black Sea Through 
Persia and India. $3.50. 

Parsons, Alfred. Notesin Japan. $3._ Same 

Waldstein, Charles. The Study of Art in Universi- 
ties. $1.25. 

Shakespeare, William. TheComedies. With Many 
Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. 4 Vols. $30. 

—_— Julian. Dixie, or Southern Scenes: and 

ketches. $2.50. 

Woolson, Constance Fenimore. Dorothy, and Other 
Italian Stories. $1.25. 

Weyman, Stanley J. The Red Cockade. $1.50. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 

Guerber, H. A. Marchen und Erzahlungen. 60 cts. 

Fontaine, C. Lectures Courantes. $1. 

Corneille. Le Cid. Edited by F. M. Warren. 30cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Burroughs, John. Complete Works. New River- 

side Edition. 9 Vols. 

Edwards, Charles Bahama Songs and Stories. 


$3.50. 
Aldgick. T. B. Later Lyrics. $1. 
Fields, Annie. The Singing Shepherd, and Other 


‘oems. $1. ’ 
Thaxter, Ceha. Stories and Poems for Children. 


1.50. 

Coofbrith, Ina. Songs fromthe Golden Gate. $1.50. 
Dodge, Theodore Ayrault. Gustavus Adolphus. i 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 

Brine, Mary D. Bessie and Bee. 75 cts. 
Pearse, Mark Guy. Gold and Incense. 35 cts. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK 
Maltby, Dr. Albert E. Map Modeling in G 
Povae, bc O. One Hundred Lessons in 


tudy. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A. Inductive Psychology. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Poems of the Farm. Selected and Illustrated by 
Alfred C, Eastman. $2.50. 
Shapleigh, Mary Yale. On Winds of Fancy Blown. 


2. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. The Boy Officers of 1812. 


raphy. 
ature 


1.50. 
optfe: Oliver. A Lieutenant at Eighteen. $1 50. 
Sinclair, Arthur. Two Yearsonthe Alabama. $3. 
Drake, Samuel Adams. The Campaign of Trenton, 

1776-77. 50 cts. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Stoddard, William O. Chumley’s Post. $1.50. 
— George Manville. The Young Castellan. 

1.50. 

Cameron, Mrs. Lovett. A Bad Lot. 50 cts. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Arnold, Edwin L. The Story of Ulla. $1.25. 
Boulton, Helen M. Josephine Crewe. $1.25. 
Upton, Florence K., and Bertha Upton. The Ad- 
ventures of Two Dutch Dolls and a “ Golli- 
wogg.” $2. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Balzac, Honoré de. Eugénie Grandet. Translated 

by . Marriage. Preface by George Saints- 
ury. $1.50. 

Parry, Edward Abbott. Katawampus. Illustrated 
= Archie Mac; Or. $1.25. 

Marshall, Emma. The Master of the Musicians: 
A Story of Handel’s Days. $1.50. 

Marmontel. Moral Tales. Selected by George 
Saintsbury. $2 

Hinton,C.H. Stella, and an Unfinished Communi- 
cation. $1.25. 

The Temple poamenpante. Tragedy of King Lear. 
With Preface, Glossary, etc., by Israel Gollancz. 


45 cts. 
— Sir Philip. J.yric Poems. Edited by Ernest 
ys. 


$1. 
Harrison, Frederic. The Choice of Books. 25 cts. 
Adams, Brooks. The Law of Civilization and 


Decay. $2.50. 
Dasent, Arthur Irwin. The History of St. James’s 


quare. $5. 
Seligman, Edwin R. A. Essays in Taxation. $3. 
Makower, Felix. Constitutional History of the 
Church of England. Translated. $3.75. 
Merriman, Henry Seton. The Grey Lady. $1.25 





Countess of Jersey. Eric, Prince of Lorlonia. 
trated. $1.25. 
Hiatt, Charles Picture Posters. fs, 
Shakes e, William. Tragedy of Othello. With 
Preface, Glossary, etc., by [srael Gollancz. 45 cts. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Burke, Edmund. Reflections on the French Rev- 
olution. 24 cts. 
C. A. PETTIBONE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
Pettibone, C. A. Calendar for 1896 (In French and 
German). $t each. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Jusserand, J. J. English Essays from a French 
Pen. $2.25. 
Poets’ Dogs. Collected by Elizabeth Richardson. 


1.25. 

Litchfield, Grace Denio. Mimosa Leaves. $1.50. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK 
Farmer, Lydia H. The Doom of the Holy City: 

Christ and Cesar. $1.25. 


Tilus- 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Porter, Rose. Something to Remember. 60 cts. 


Beach, Harlan P. The Cross in the Land of the 


Trident. 50 cts. 
Christopher. The Angel and the Vision. $1. 
Wilson, Rev. S. G. Persian Life and Customs. 


1.75. 
Spurgeon, C. H. The Soul-Winner. $1.25. 
Campbell. James M. The Indwelling Christ. 75 cts. 
Arnold’s Practical Sabbath-School Commentary on 
the International Sunday-School Lessons, 1896. 
50 cts. 
THE SIGMA PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Harrison, Elizabeth. In Story-Land. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Besant, Sir Walter. Westminster. $3. 
Norris, Mary H. Lakewood. ¥ 
Ford, James L. Bohemia Invaded. 50 cts. 
Meredith, Owen. Lucile. B cts. 
A Daily Staff for Life's Pathway. Selected and 
Acranged by Mrs. C. S. Derose. $1.25. 

Mackie, John. Sinners Twain. 75 cts. 
WESLEYAN METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
SYRACUSE 
Besse, Rev. H. T. Biblical Chronology, and the 

Jewish Calendar. 50 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Venables, Edmund, M.A. and Others. Episcopal 
Palaces of England. THlustrated by Alexander 


Ansted. ‘ 
Buckland, Rev. A. R. Women in the Mission 
ield. sSocts. 
Aitken, W. oy. Temptationand Toil. $1.50. | 
Walker, Rev. Cornelius, D.D. Lectures on Chris- 
tian Ethics. $1.25. 
om WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK 
Dana, Edward Salisbury. Minerals, and How to 
Study Them. §1.50. 





Observe the be- 
ginning and the 
end of the good 


soap question.— 


Ask for Copco 


Bathsoap at the 
stores and con- 
vince yourself. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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Facsimile of ‘‘ America” as written by Dr. Smith for The Outlook 


The Author of “America” 


The Rev. Samuel 
F. Smith, D.D., 
author of the nation- 
al hymn “ Ameri- 
ca,” died suddenly 
- of heart disease at 
Boston on Saturday 
last. Dr. Smith was 
eighty-seven years 
old, but had been 
, until the last in the 
best of health, and, 
indeed, at the time 
of his death was on 
the way to preach 
at Hyde Park, and 
was taken ill at the 
railway station. We 
find the following 
outline sketch of his 
life in the “Trib- 
une:” 


Samuel Francis Smith was born in Boston on 
October 21, 1808; was prepared for college at the 
Eliot School, and was graduated from Harvard 
College in 1829. In 1832 he was ga duated from 
Andover Seminary, having acquired four languages 
during his course, in addition to those he ha stud- 
ied in college. He then became a Baptist minister, 
and for a time edited “ The Baptist Missionary Mag- 
azine” in Boston. He became pastor of a church at 
Waterville, Me., and at the same time Professor of 
Modern Languages i in Waterville College, now Colby 
University. In 1842 he accepted the pastorate of the 
First Baptist Church, of Newton, Mass., and ent 2 
time edited ‘* The Christian Review.” In 1874. 
again in 1880, he visited foreign lands with his’ ‘wits 
and was the Tecipient of many courtesies and honors. 
Dr. Smith did a large amount of literary work, 
mainly in as. qine of hymnology, his =e noted com- 

sition being ‘* My Country, ’Tis of Thee, Sweet 

and of Liberty,” which was written while he was a 
teestenice! student. The missionary hymn, “ The 
i ight is Breaking,” was written at the same 
place. e translated from the German most of the 
ieces in the * ‘Juvenile Lyre” (Boston, 1832), and 
rom the “ Conversations-Lexicon” nearly enough 
articles to fill a volume of the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana (1828-32). A public testimonial to him was 
given in Boston Music Hall on the afternoon and 
evening of April 3, this year. 


Some time ago, at the special request of the 
editors of The Outlook, Dr. Smith wrote for 
this paper the following account of the writing 
of “ America,” which is now printed for the 
first time: 


Samuel F. Smith 


** America ” 

By Samuel F. Smith 
Early in the thirties Mr. W. O. Woodbridge 
had visited Germany for the purpose of exam- 
ining the Prussian schools. Among the peculiar- 
ities of the German schools, he found that a 
great deal of attention was paid to the teaching 
of singing—the German teachers holding the 
idea that everybody can sing if he only has the 
courage to let out his voice. On returning 
home, Mr. Woodbridge brought with him a 


large number of books on musical topics, and 
especially singing-books containing songs and 
music for the German public and other schools. 
About that time the late Mr. Lowell Mason, 
the well-known conservator of church music, 
was interesting himself in choral music in 
the Boston churches. In order to raise up 
and train choirs in his own simple and beauti- 
ful ideas of church music, that they might be 
fitted for the service of the sanctuary, he 
gathered together a number of the children of 
the Sabbath-school every Saturday afternoon 
and drilled them in singing, using such tunes 
and hymns as alone, in those days, came to his 
hand, or composing and introducing new tunes 
to his own taste. Mr. Woodbridge, inspired 
with the ideas he had acquired in Germany, 
placed his whole collection of music and songs 
in the hands of Mr. Mason. But, alas! they 
were all in the German language, of which Mr. 
Mason had no knowledge. At that time I was 
a student in the Theological Seminary in 
Andover. One day he brought me the whole 
mass of his books, some bound and some in 
pamphlet form, and said, in his simple and 
childlike way, “ There, Mr. Woodbridge has 
brought me these books. I don’t know what 
isin them. I can’t read German, but you can. 
I wish you would look them over as you find 
time, and if you fallin with anything I can use, 
any hymns or songs for the children, I wish 
you would translate them into English poetry ; 
or, if you prefer, compose hymns or songs of 
your own, of the same meter and accent with 
the German, so that I can use them.” 

I accepted the trust not unwillingly, as an 
agreeable recreation from graver Seales, and 
from time to time gave him the results of my 
efforts. Thus he was furnished with several 
hymns for the “Spiritual Songs,” which he 
was issuing in numbers; also for the “ Juvenile 
Lyre,” the first book of children’s music ever 
published in this country, in which most of the 
songs were my own, translations from Naegeli 
and other German composers. 

One dismal day in February, 1832, about 
half an hour before sunset, I was turning over 
the leaves of one of the music-books, when my 
eye rested on the tune which is now known as 
“ America.” I liked the spirited movement of 
it, not knowing it, at that time, to be “ GodiSave 
the King.” I glanced at the German words 
and saw that they were patriotic, and instantly 
felt the impulse to write a patriotic hymn of 


my own, adapted to the tune. Picking up a. 


scrap of waste-paper which lay near me, I wrote 
at once, probably within half an hour, the 
hymn “ America” as it is now known every- 
where. The whole hymn stands to-day as it 
stood on the bit of waste-paper, five or six 
inches long and two and a half wide. I gave 
the song soon afterwards to Mr. Mason, to- 
gether with others, and thought no more of 
it. 1 was surprised, on the following 4th of 





July, to find that Mr. Mason had brought it 
out at a children’s celebration of the day, in a 
crowded assembly in Park Street Church in Bos- 
ton. It was sung with enthusiasm. Through the 
efforts of Mr. Mason, singing was introduced 
into the Boston public schools; and, with the 
introduction of singing, came naturally the use 
of this hymn. From Boston, other schools 
adopted the practice of singing, and, with the 
singing, the songs known and used in Boston. 

I began very soon to hear of the hymn as 
being sung in numerous schools, at patriotic 
gatherings, at picnics, from Maine to Texas. 
The people took it into their hearts. It found 
a place in the hymn books of the various 
denominations. It came back to me with 
variations in Latin, in Italian, in German, in 
Swedish, in the languages of the Burman 
Empire. The scenes connected with the Civil 
War called it into universal requisition. The 
children had learned it at school and drunk into 
its spirit, and now it nerved them as stalwart 
men. It was sung at meetings held to encour- 
age volunteering into the army, to celebrate 
victories, to fast and pray after defeats, at 
soldiers’ f:nerals, when the women met to pick 
lint and prepare bandages for the wounded, 
or to forward supplies to the front, in schools, 
in all schools, in all congregations. At a re- 
ception which I attended once in San Fran- 
cisco, I heard General Howard, whose empty 
sleeve spoke volumes, tell, with a tremor in 
his voice and tears on his cheeks, how he had 
heard it on battle-fields and in hospitals, by 
day and by night, the poor mutilated soldiers, 
as soon as their wounds were dressed, lifting 
up their voices in harmony and singing yet 
another pzan for their country, for which they 
were proud to suffer and todie; and the words 
seemed even to recall the dying to life. Not 
a dry eye was in the assembly, as he reviewed 
the experiences of that period of the Nation’s 
peril. And I have heard the hymn myself 
sung half round the world, wherever there are 
English tongues to speak, or American hearts 
to pulsate. 

The great celebration of Columbus Day 
(October 21), which happened to fall on the 
84th birthday of the author of “America,” 
was the occasion of another glorious utterance 
of the song. The public authorities wisely 
determined to make the day not only a memo- 
rable day in honor of Columbus and the dis- 
covery of America, but also contributory to the 
patriotism of the country, and especially a les- 
son for the children. And thus from East to 
West, from sea to sea, from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same, the hymn 
of patriotism rolled in tides across the land from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—a joyful pzan of 
thanksgiving and a pledge of infinite promise. 





A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 
them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 


from their grocer, 
Contents, AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
ogement, Language of 
lowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330), 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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S OVER 200 GIRLS 
% HAVE BEEN EDUCATED FREE 


At the best colleges and at the leading universities 
under the Free Educational Plan of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Every girl has the same chance for any kind of education she wants. Not 
a penny need she or her parents expend. These educations are offered 
absolutely free of expense. Further information can be had by writing to 


The Educational Bureau of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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“ Of Surpassing Interest” 





A Singular Life 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Second Edition, I6mo, $1.25 





“Ttis not the mere story that makes 
‘A Singular Life’ so interesting, but 
rather the manner of its telling and 
the richness of detail Mrs. Ward has 
found in the simple New England 
life of a hill village and a coast town. 
The book abounds in sketches of 
character, some of the lowest types, 
and touching all grades of society 
possible in that environment. These 
are all remarkably good. The de- 
scriptive passages are lucid and pow- 
erful, and the play of humor is de- 
lightful. . . . This very readable story 
is fresh, bright, graphic, deeply 
pathetic, eloquent, powerful.”—Mew 
York Times. 


“ The hero is a fine conception well 
sustained, the heroine charming and 
noble. ... The book abounds in 
brilliant and beautiful passages, is 
intensely interesting, and points a 
noble moral.” — The C ongregationalist, 
Boston. 


“ Asastory, ‘A Singular Life’ is of 
thrilling interest. As an artistic pro- 
duction, it ranks among the best of its 
author’s work.”— St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press. 


“Even if one should feel obliged to 
question the reality of certain particu- 
lars, the spirit of the book is abso- 
lutely good, it being that of one who 
went about in Palestine doing good 
many years ago.” —Christian Register, 
Boston. 


“ Nothing more dramatic than ‘A 
Singular Life’ will reach us from the 
land of new books this year. A fine 
literary treat awaits every reader of 
it."—Los Angeles Herald. 





Seld by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


II East 17th Street, New York 
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THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 





FAS As AS Asc 


THE NEW COURSE FOR 1896 IS ON THE 


TEACHINGS o* CHRIST 


Studied in their Chronological Order and Historical Connections. 


Prest. ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., Newton Theological Institution, 
Consulting Editor. 


fbf 


This course of iessons is designed to present an outline study of the principal teach- 
{ ings of our Lord in such a way that the immediate occasion of each of them shall be } 
made clear, and its divine power and wisdom be felt. The lessons are prepared in the j 
s profound conviction that the greatest need of the world to-day is a better knowledge of | 
{ Christ, and that the best way to obtain that knowledge is by the careful study of his life 

; and words as recorded in the Gospels. 


{ BIBLE CL A S SE SY will find this new course, in the senior grade, 
especially adapted to their needs. It presents 
s the teachings of our Lord in a most attractive and suggestive manner, and affords 


a large number of GREAT TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 
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THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST and THE WATCHMAN, of Boston, will publish weekly 
Editorial Notes on these Lessons, beginning Jan. 1, 1896. 


LESSON TITLES OF THE FIRST QUARTER. 


(Titles Copyrighted.) 


FLL LLL Lib uitadadatas 


1, THE NEw BirTu. Its Necessity and Nature. (John 3: 1-13.) 

2. THE WONDERFUL LovE oF Gop. The Gift of His Son. (John 3: 14-21.) 

3- THE WORSHIP OF THE FATHER. Discourse with the Woman of Samaria. (John, ch. 4.) } 

4. JESUS THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. The Rejection in Nazareth; with an abstract of ea 
Messianic Prophecy. (Luke 4: 16-30.) H 

5. THE POWER TO ForRGIVE SIN. Teachings at the Healing of the Paralytic. (Mark 2: 1-22.) ig 

6. THE UNITY OF THE SON WITH THE FATHER. Teachings after the Miracle at the Pool of } 
Bethesda. (John, ch. 5.) = 

7. THE TRUE SABBATH LAW. The Son of Man the Lord of the Sabbath. (Mark 2: 3: 6.) 

8. THE BeaTiTupEs. The Character and Mission of the Members of the faa. > Ratt. 
5: 1-16; Luke 6: 20-26.) 

9. THE LAW oF THE KINGDOM oF HEAVEN. Its Relation to the Old Law. (Matt. 5 : 17-48.) } 

10, THE Lorp’s PRAYER. Teachings about Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting. (Matt. 6:1- 18.) = 

11. RIGHT CONDUCT TOWARD Gop. Serving and Trusting Him Supremely, (Matt. 6: 19-34.) 

12, RIGHT CONDUCT TOWARD MEN. Doing as Oné Would be Done by. (Matt. 7: 1-12. e 

13. THE Two. Ways. The Way of Wisdom and the Way of Folly. (Matt. 7: 13-27.) 
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In January, 1896, The International Lessons begin a six months’ € 
study of the Gospel of Luke. During that time the older classes in schools using } 
= that system will find it greatly to their advantage to take this new Course on the 
Teachings of Christ, instead of going through the usual routine of miscellaneous } 
= topics from a single Gospel. THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY NEVER BEFORE } 
Ss OFFERED. For FREE specimen copies, etc., address & 


z % THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS, e 


(Mention this aime. ) 
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A LIST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN AND THEIR CLUBS 


enables vg to go toa library with a score of trustworthy 
critics who tell you which are the best books and why. 

wenty-one hundred titles are given, with just the word 
of description and criticism an inquirer needs. Some of 
the departments: 


Fiction, a reviewer for the Nation. History, 
Reuben G. Thwaites. Natural Histor y, Olive Phorne 
Miller. Education, Prof. Edward R. Shaw. Fine 
Art, Russell Sturgis. Musie, Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Country Occupations. Prof. L. H. Bailey. Domes- 
tic Kconomy, Useful Arts and Livelihoods, 
Augusta H. Leypoldt. Hints for Girls’ and Wo- 
men’s Clubs, with Outline Constitution and By-laws. 


Cloth, $1; paper, 5o0c. 
Published for the American Library Association. 


Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston 


Branches : 273 Stewart Building, New_York ; 603 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; 75 FE “pee St., Chicago; 10 
Bloomsbury St., London 





The INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 


By Rev. WiLL1AM PitTeNGcer. A continuous narrative 
in the words of the Gospels; interleaved pages showing 
the Harmony. According to the American Revised 
Version. Newed. Ninth thousand. Cioth, red edges, 
5 maps, $1.00; Full Seal, gilt edges, Pastor’s Style, $2.00. 

“*In 1889 we expressed our appreciation, and we now 
have only to chronicle the posppearence of the same book 
withimprovements. . . . It is an original idea; the book 
is unique, and it is useful. ne The Outlook. 

** This carefully executed work is one of especial value 


to all Bible teachers. It contains maps, foot-notes, and 
useful tables.” — 7he Chautauguan. 


FORDS HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York 





Christmas Music res 
The — a ge Pega 4 by the Rev. Rosert Lowry, M U CH 7 0 R L | Y T LE 
most popular of the series, 1 


6 pages. 
#4 per 100; 5 cents each, if by mail. is what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
The Feast of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. Crarts and Musical Matters, will ree 
H. P. Main cs Sertice for Primary Classes, ceive in subscribing for the MUSICAL VISITOR, 
very pretty and effective, printed in colors, 6 cents. a Monthly Magazine devoted to the incerests of 
Christmas Annual No. 26. Seven new carols,by | <3: MIUSIC AND MUSICIANS. ‘= 
ee ere eee 4 cents. 
Selected Carols from previousissues, by best authors, 82 Page cach issue containing practical suggestions from 
15 carols in each number. No. I— 5 cts. No. 2— prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 


5 cts. No. s—S5ects. No. 4—5 cts. sketches, poems, correspondence and 
Recitations for Christmas Time. No.6. Eight | @: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :& 

pages of appropriate poetry and prose ... 4 cents. 
St. Nicholas’ Visit to the se hoo}. Most desirable by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
of the popular Cantatas by Dr. W. H. Doane. to the November and December numbers, containing Choir 

ents, b ail. Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas respectively. © 
= inc eget 3 Mw IC as a regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


to meet general demands. Subscription §1.50 oy year; oo 
na ~— copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
76 East'9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


with September =895 issue. 
=——_—JUST OUT== 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 





CINCINNATYE, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


The Story of the 
GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. | to §| innumerable Company 


WORDS AND MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each. By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 





By Express, not Prepaid............ $75 per 100 Price, 25 cts. 
Words enly, Small Type, Cloth...... Io “ Address G. A. CLARK, Stanford University, Cal. 


‘Nonpareil Type, Cloth. 15 “* “ oA nepatnniniind’ mannte cell Sonld tk 
gion. ° OU. take 

94 ‘* Large Type, Limp Cloth. 20 ‘* ‘“ rank enmuaat a Indianapolis Journal. 
_* ia “  Boards..... -_— 


TheBiglow & Main Co, 


76 E. Ninth St., 
New York 





REX BRAND 





The JohnGhurch(o. | Extract of BEEF I ag MLW @) BD) 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 





S.E. C.4th & Elm, 
Cincinnati 
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3 Striking Features to be Published in 
THE OUTLOOK for 1896 


KATE CARNAGIE 


THE FIRST NOVEL BY 
lan Maclaren 


AUTHOR OF THE “BONNIE BRIER-BUSH ” 














To appear in monthly installments, beginning in the first Magazine Number, 
December 21. It has been secured for THE OUTLOOK in co-operation with 
PERE NE he ae “ The Bookman.” 


Founders of Great Movements 


Among the moral movements of the present day which owe their incep- 
tion and success to individuals still living and acting at their head are the 
Chautauqua Movement, the work centering at North- 
field under Mr. Moody, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Salvation Army, and the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. During 1896 THE 
OUTLOOK proposes to publish descriptive illustrated 
articles presenting the personality of the founders of 
these movements, written by those who know inti- 
mately about them. Lady Henry Somerset will write 
concerning Miss Frances E. Willard. Dr. William 
DR. WILLIAM R. HARPER R. Harper, President of Chicago University, will 
describe Bishop John H. Vincent. Rev. H. Webb- 
Peploe, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, will write of Dwight ' : 

L. Moody, and probably of Sir George Williams, founder of the Y. M.C. A. LADY HENRY SOMERSET 

Mr. John Willis Baer, Secretary of the Christian Endeavor Societies, will 

write of the Rev. Francis E. Clark. The head of the Salvation Army, General Booth, will be described by’one of the 
managers of the Army in England. 


The Higher Life of American Cities 





















































HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT REV. DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE DR. ALBERT SHAW 


Under this general title THE OuTLOOK will publish at intervals during the year a series of illustrated articles on that 
part of the life of typical American cities which concerns united Christian and philanthropic work, the development of the 
Good Government idea, the efforts for a more wholesome and attractive home life for the people, and the extension of 
library, musical, and educational facilities. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt will contribute an introductory paper, to 
appear December 21. Dr. Albert Shaw will write on New York, Rev. Edward Everett Hale on Boston, Mr. Melville 
E. Stone on Chicago, Mr. Talcott Williams on Philadelphia, Rev. William Burnet Wright on Buffalo, Kev. John 
Snyder on St. Louis, and Miss Grace King on New Orleans. 





The first Magazine Number of The Outlook 
will appear December 21. Price 10 cents. 


\ 








All new subscribers to THE OuTLOOK for 1896 will receive FREE the remaining issues of 1895, including the 
Annual Book Numuver of 80 pages, to be published December 7, and the first Illustrated Magazine Number, to 
appear December 21. The price of THE OUTLOOK is THREE DOLLARS a year in advance. 

THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 
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‘The Companion has been growing better, brighter, every year for more than sixty years.” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


‘$52 Times a Year.”’ 


An unusual array of readable articles will be given in the next Vobone of The Companion. 
Send for Full Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Free. 


The Companion has recently published an Article by the Princess Christian. 
In the coming volume another daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess 
Louise, in collaboration with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has written 
on a subject of interest to every home. 





The following Articles of exceptional value from the most eminent authorities: 


{ The Lord Chief Justice of England. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 

Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 


WHAT THE SPEAKER DOES. 
HOW A PRIME MINISTER IS MADE. 


No other periodical has ever been able to announce Articles by three 
Cabinet Ministers of the United States. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. Hon. Hoke Smith. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 


Stirring Adventures .at Sea are described by Four Admirals. 
AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. By Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N. 
THE CAPTURE OF RANGOON. By Admiral P. H. Colomb, R. N. 
SEA PETS. By a delightful Story-Teller. Admiral T. H. Stevens, U. S. N. 
A SHIPMATE OF LORD NELSON’S. By Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C. B. 
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The Companion is read every week in more than Half a Miliion Homes and by all the members of the family. Subscription, $1.75 a year. 
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REMARKABLE OFFER! 


« 
New Subscribers who wilt cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE : SEN D 
with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 


FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January 1, 186. @ this slip with 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), 
graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. > 

AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1897. a 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 2or Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
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2 No time lost with 
Quick WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 

: CHOCOLATE. 

Taste, flavor and qual- 

= the best. Put up 


in pound and half- 
pound tins. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS. 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 











OF CCH fi eRe SINS — 


SCHOOL FURNTURE 
GRANQ RAPIOS. MICH. 
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WHAT For Christmas? 


Among other fancy pieces we make— 
Melon Spoons, 3 
Bouillon Spoons, 
Sugar Sifters, 
Preserve Shells, 
Ice Cream Forks, 
Cold [Meat Forks, 
Berry Forks, 
Ladles, Pie Servers, &c., &c. 


If you want to make a particularly happy 
hit in the way of presents, use 


een Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 
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& ’ Patented. 
Each article stamped on the back 


E. STERLING INLAID EE. 
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The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., ze] 


me... ... 2 ny ont! L i. ng coh door 
from Broad way, N.Y. A complete line of 
Solid Silver, Novelties 5OoO8 to beseen. 
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TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
paper to your friend in any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, 


after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner 
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Bishop Doane on Liquor-Selling 


We comment in another column editorially 
on the following extract from the annual ad- 
dress of Bishop Doane (P. E.), of Albany : 


I must, with most incisive earnestness. call the 
attention of the clergy and laity of this diocese to a 
uestion of vital and far-reaching consequence to 
the most essential interests of mankind ; a question 
upon which men must choose the side of courage or 
ot cowardice, of policy or of —— of uncom- 
promising maintenance of a duty to God or of a 
paltering surrender to iz-expediency. I mean the 
question of liquor-selling on the primeval and im- 
memorial day of God. I know that many men 
will not allow this alternative. but I am clear that 
any intelligent Christian man who gets into the 
attitude of acceding to the theory that a thing is not 
a duty because he thinks, without trying, that it can- 
not be done; or who believes that a_ mighty: moral 
and social and hygienic fact of all religion and of all 
revelation can be submitted to a majority of voters 
and decided by them; that a truth can be denied or 
a fact changed if in certain places certain wo vote 
ainst them; that a ballot can make right in New 
ork City, and wrong in Albany, what God’s law 
makes wrong—I am sure that any such intelligent 
Christian man has had sent to him a strong delusion 
that he should believe a lie. 

1 believe this is a matter about which. on both its 
sides, our clergy have need to stir themselves. 1am 
more and more convinced myself that we are abso- 
lutely insecure, so long as the State undertakes to 
exercise any special control over the sale*of liquor 
other than that which it exercises over the sale of 
other things. The temptation is irresistible for the 
liquor-dealers to elect the Legislature, or at least a 
majority of it, in their interest; and as irresistible 
for the average politician (and there are few politi- 
cians who rise above a very low average) to prosti- 
tute their offices by pandering to the liquor-dealers 
either to pay for or to secure their votes. No excise 
law can be framed that will not, either by its strict 
enforcement, such as I am thankful to say exists 
to-day in the city ot New York, create a popular ex- 
citement by its alleged interference with individual 
liberty, and its unfair discrimination of privilege 
between classes; or else it will be well used and 
well worked, as it has been for many years, as a 
means of extorting money by city officials from vio- 
lators of the law to purchase immunity for their 
crime, Meanwhile, if the State would let the whole 
matter alone and merely include in its criminal 
code certain offenses, drunkenness, selling liquor to 
minors, violation of the Lord’s Day, and the selling 
of liquor in the immediate neighborhood of schools 
and churches and polling-places, 1 believe the mat- 
ter would regulate itself by the law of supply and 
demand. There would be no more liquor-saloons 
than the thirst of the neighborhood requires, and 
there would be no temptation on the part of poli- 
ticians to support them as places in which they 
could secure influence, or to liquor-dealers to estab- 
lish them as centers of political power. It stands to 
reason, it seems to me, that beer and spirits and 
wine are articles of commerce in the same way that 
bread and butter and beef are. and that, while, on 
the one hand, the men who engage in this most dan- 
gerous trade stultify themselves in demanding privi- 
leges which are neither asked by nor accorded to the 
people who sell safe and valuable necessaries, on the 
other hand, they might well be lett to be governed 
by the same law which forbids the sale of ordinary 
things on Sunday, and punishes illegal sellers or 
sellers of adulterated or unwholesome food. This 
is the excise side of it. We are more deeply in- 
terested and concerned still in the question of Sun- 
day observance. And it is a painful fact that 
prominent politicians and leading organs of in- 
fluence do not hesitate to argue and act as though 
the privilege to buy a glass of beer was of higher 
and more important consequence than the imme- 
morial sacredness of one day out of seven; and to 
claim that the ae liberty of a citizen (per- 
haps very recently made such) to buy liquor should 
deprive other citizens of the right of rest from selling 
it, and should be considered a more sacred thingithan 
the personal responsibility of every Christian to ob- 
serve the Lord’s Day. I was thankful to read the 
address of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Can- 
terbury Diocesan Conference, !ast July, with its 
strong and earnest plea for Sunday observance by 
what he calls the upper classes. It is quite true that 
there are no classes in this country, no’ upper and no 
lower: but it is also true that one of the crying sins 
of to-day and one of the most dangerous influences 
is the bad example which the people of leisure set to 
the people of labor. If it is inexcusable for men and 
women, hard at work for six days in the week, to use 
Sunday as a day of dissipation and mere secular 
amusement, it certainiy is infinitely more inexcus- 
able for people who have the six days in which they 
can amuse themselves to desecrate their Sundays by 
dinner- parties, excursions and sports, and the modi- 
fied form of theatrical entertainment called sacred 
concerts. The Law of God and the natural need of 
man are egua/ly violated by seven days of Jay or 
seven days of work in a week which was meant to 
have one day of rest and worship. 


The Stanhope Medal 
__Every year the noblest deed done in saving 
life in Great Britain is marked by the award 
of the Stanhope Gold Medal by the Royal 
Humane Society. This year it was given to 
William Mugford, of Torquay, who was caught 
in a sewer where‘ he was at work with three 
companions when the sewer was flooded by a 
sudden thunder-storm. He saved two of the 
men by holding them up by main strength for 
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NOW READY 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Christmas Humber 


(With Cover in White and Gold) 





BEGINS A NEW VOLUME 


BRISEIS 


First chapters of a New Novel by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON 





THE PARIS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


WILLIAM BLACK 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO 
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By 


CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY SMEDLEY 


A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. A Comedy by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.—BY LAND AND 
SEA. Four sketches with twelve illustrations, includ- 
ing a frontispiece in color. By HOWARD PYLE. 
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| BUFFALOR:") 
LITHIA WATER 


A SOLVENT FOR CALCULI IN THE BLADDER. 


Its Value in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty 
Diathesis, &c. 


Dr. William A. Hammond, Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General 


U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor Ad Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the University of New York, etc. 5 
“JT have for some BU LI in cases of affec- 
y time made use of the F FALO I HiA tions of the nervous 
» system, complicated with ght’s Disease o e Kidneys or with a Gouty Dia- 
thesis. The results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years 
been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 
acts better than any extemporancous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, 
moreover, better borne by the stomach. I also often prescribe it in those 
cases of Cerebral Hypersemia resulting from over mental work—in which the 
condition called Nervous Dyspe exists—and generally with marked benefit, 
and as a matter of prime importance it is not to be forgotten that the compo- 
sition BUFTFA ] O Li is such, and the experience of its} 
of the use so complete, that no doubt ex- 
ists of its great power, not only as @ solvent calculi already in the bladder, but 
of the diseases of such calculi existing in the blood.” 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


» Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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American Tract Society's } 


PERIODICALS ‘ 


« 
« 





FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
THE CHILD’S PAPER (monthly). The 
best of juvenile periodicals ; bright, interest- 
ing reading, illustrated with beautiful cuts. 
Ten copies, one year, to one address, $1; 
larger quantities at same rate. Single sub- 
scriptions, 25 cts. 
MORNING LIGHT iment) , double sheet, 
can be used asasemi-monthly. Pure, whole- 
some reading, choice illustrations ; suited for 
the younger classes. Terms same as Child’s 
Paper. 
APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures and printed 
in large, clear type; a chromo picture each 
quarter. Single copy, 50 cts.; 5 copies, 35 
cts. each ; 10 or more copies, 25 cts. each. 
For our children the best is not too good. 
It is confidently believed that in periodicals of 
this class not any surpass those offered here. 
May we not enlist your efforts in intro- 
ducing them into your Sabbath-schools ? 


FOR THE FAMILY 

AMERICAN MESSENGER (monthly). 
This good old undenominational inspiritin 
and Steven monthly for more than ha 
a century has been esteemed one of the most 
useful of religious newspapers. Enlarged to 
double its former size without increase of 
i. Full of practical Christianity, having 

right articles from the best writers ; an old- 
time favorite in many thonsand homes. Sin- 
gle subscription, 25 cts.a year. If you de-. 
sire to introduce it in your church, send for 
sample copies and club rates. 


One copy of each of the above four papers 
to one subscriber, $1 a year, postpaid. 
Samples of Periodicals sent FREE. 


‘*LIGHT AND LIFE.’’ An eight-page 
— tract, sold only to annua! subscrib- 
ers by the hundred, or in multiples of a hun- 
dred copies. 100 copies, monthly, postpaid, 
$2 rd annum, in advance. 

his periodical furnishes 8,400 pages of 
tracts, postage free, for $2, less than half the 
usual price. It is commended to churches, 
Home Missionaries, and all engaged in sys- 
tematic or occasional tract distribution. 


American Tract Society 
10 East 23d St., New York 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Three Musketeers 


By ALEXANDRE DuMAS. Witha Letter from 
Alexandre Dumas, f/s, and 250 Illustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir. In 2 volumes. 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


By their arrangements with the French publishers, 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. are able to present a 
popular edition of this classic romance with Leloir’s 
originalillustrations. These illustrations are printed 
directly from the French blocks, and their superi- 
ority to cheap reproductions gives this authorized 
edition a unique value. There can be no edition 
equal to this in the quality of the illustrations or in 
the care which has been bestowed upon the transla- 
tion, and it is safe to say that the final and standard 
English edition of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ”’ is now 
presented to the public. 


Mrs. Tregaskiss 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, author of “ Out- 
law and Lawmaker,” etc. No. 181, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

Mrs. Campbell-Praed returns to Australia for the 
scene of this strong and absorbing story, which will 


be found to present a drama of singular. force and 
interest. 














A Hard Woman 


By VIOLET Hunt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
This brilliant picture of certain types and phases 
of modern London life will be read and talked about 
for its originality and power. The author has varied 
the usual form of fiction, and her study of artistic 
and fashionable society will be found intensely mod- 
ern in spirit, bright and entertaining throughout. 


For sale by ail booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorK 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Publish this Day: ; 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Edition. 
Uniform with the Cambridge Editions of Lonc- 
FELLOW and WHITTIER. With Biographical 
Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a Steel Portrait, and en- 
graved title. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, $5.50. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRES- 
ENT AGE 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of 
“Tools and the Man,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

Atimely book of great value, the fruit of careful and 
sympathetic study of prevailing tendencies by one of the 
most intelligent and conscientious writers on sociological 
subjects. 


THE [MYSTERY OF WITCH-FACE 
MOUNTAIN AND OTHER STO- 
RIES 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK [Miss Mary 
N. Murfree], author of ‘** His Vanished Star,’’ 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
The stories in this volume have all those striking and 
dramatic qualities which have won for Miss Murfree’s 
other books a host of admiring readers. 


IN A HOLLOW OF THE HILLS 


By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 

This is a story of Far Western life, in which figure 
robbers, a mysterious lady, a lonely young girl; the inci- 
dents are highly dramatic, and the story is told as only 
Bret Harte can tell such a story. 


BALLADS OF BLUE WATER, 
AND OTHER POETFIS 


By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, author of ‘Songs 
and Satires.” 16mo, bound in patriotic colors, 
$1.25. 

A book of noteworthy poems, including not a few which 
show that Mr. Roche has the rare gift to sing songs of 
the sea, to translate in his verse its rhythm, its melody, 
its grandeur, its pathos, and its mystery. 


liRS. STODDARD’S POEMS 


Poems by ELIZABETH STODDARD. Carefully 
printedfromtype. Limited Edition. Artistically 
bound. 1vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


This is the first collection made of Mrs. Stoddard’s 
poems, in a beautiful volume worthy of the thoughtful 
and lyrical character of the verse it contains. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 








CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS t05 oretty cotais'and an 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. Price, 5 cts. a copy. 


CHRISTMAS TIDE By L. E. Jones. A new and very 
J a « fine Christmas Service of Songs and 
Readings. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 

THE PALACE OF SANTA GLAUS. tierce mes 
charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children, 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 

OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorothy’s Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, One Christ- 
mas Eve, A Jolly Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., A 
Christmas Vision, eee riss Kringle, Judge 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus’ Mistake, The Rew Santa 
Claus, The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete. These have all won 
great favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 

A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. ii2)"* Eaccrtsitmene os 
great interest. Price, 10 cents a single copy. 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, oxcrsiedane cnteresiamen 
Price, 10 cents a single copy. a 

By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F, Root. 
BETHLEHEM. nis de ‘cevahio petton sto dintued 
work, and it has no superior in its own field. 50 cts. a copy. 


ANTHEMS Especially designed for Christmas use_will be 
in the Supplement to the Musical Visitor 
for December. Price of *Musical Visitor” 15 cents 


A CATALOGUE of Christmas Music of every description 
for use in the Church, Sunday Schools or 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 
CASH REFERENCES must accompany orders from 
or those who have not hadcredit 
dealings with us. 

Send 10 cents for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 
each issue, 

THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Thomas Moore 


With biographical sketch by NATHAN HASKELL 
DOLE, notes, and index to first lines. Two vols., 
illustrated with photogravure portrait and other 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white 
back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Tom _Moore’s exquisite sense of rhyme, his genuine 
warm Irish heart, his keen, ng wit, all make him 
one of the best loved of household poets, The present 
edition has been carefully edited and printed from the 
author’s own original ten-volume edition of 1841. 


Keats’s Poetical Works 


With biographical sketch by N. H. DoLE. Notes, 
appendices, index to first lines, etc. Illustrated 
with photogravure portraits and original draw- 
ings. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

The text of the present edition is a reprint of the latest 

Buxton-Forman edition. It contains every line of verse 

that, so far as is known, ever proceeded from Keats’s 


pen, Portraits, facsimiles, and other interesting illus- 
trations add to its value. 


London Idylls 


By W. J. DAwson. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. . 


Full of poetry and vivecite, very dramatic and intense. 
It is through such books as Mr. Dawson’s that one appre- 
ciates the pathos and beauty of a great city like London, 
where there are more and deeper tragedies of love, hero- 
ism, sacrifice, and crime than in any other city in the 


worid. 
The Hawthorn Tree 


And other poems. By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
16mo, % leather, gilt top, $1.25. : 


A representative collection of songs, sonnets, and more 
serious pieces, from contributions to the ‘‘ Century,” 
** Independent,” etc. 


The Making of Manhood 


By W. J. DAWSON. 12m0, $1.00. 


_ Helpful suggestions to young men who seek to attain 
influence or success and have an overmastering desire to 
accomplish some definite end. 


First Things First 


By the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON. 12mo, $1 00. 


_ Sixteen practical addresses to young men in the very 

lines where they most need help and guidance. Five 

thousand copies of this helpful book have been sold in 
reat Britain. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


New York: 46 East 14th Street 
Boston: 100 Purchase Street 


SIRI er) 


FREE 
PINS 


Send your address on a posal, 
and we will mail you , Senanea 
Puritan Pins, and a about 

to forever convince you that 
they are the only pins that don’t bend 


American Pin Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


(6) 6) AS) AAS) 6) 88) 
DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR BRON CO.» 
155 Trust Bldg. uisville, Ky. 
OMees: { 1122 Broatway, low York.” 
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WORLDS GR 
CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 
A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 


It has received the commendations of the highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto many thousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will find in it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
mouey, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 
great questions of the day. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.” — Advance, Chicago. 

“A vast amount of good reading at a merely 
nominal price.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“No gentleman’s library should be without this 
eclectic.”—The Nation, New York. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 
This makes The Living Age absolately 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 


Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the ix 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 
Single copies 15c. each. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with othe 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Dedication of a Syrian Orthodox 
Greek Church 


At 77 Washington Street, New York, on 
Sunday evening, November 17, the first 
Syrian Orthodox Greek church in this coun- 
try was dedicated by Bishop Nicholas, Bishop 
of the Aleutian Islands, and chief of the Ortho- 
dox Greek hierarchy in America, with the 
solemn and stately ceremonies of the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church. Bishop Nicholas was 
assisted in the ceremonies by Archimandrite 
Raphael, besides five other Archimandrites 
and ten Syrian singers. Archimandrite Raph- 
ael was for some time President of a prominent 
college at Gazan in Russia, but in accordance 
with a special request sent to the Holy Synod 
by the Syrian Benevolent Orthodox Society 
of New York, of which Dr. A. J. Arbeely is 
President, he was delegated as priest and mis- 
sionary to the Syrians living in the United 
States, of whom there are 175,000, and 5,000 
of whom are in New York. 

The temporary altar at the rear end of the 
room was brilliantly illuminated with many 
candles. Gathered around it were the priests, in 
the midst of whom stood the Bishop, in a blue 
silk robe, which fell from his shoulders to the 
floor, and was fastened about his neck and 
shoulders with a heavy golden stole. On his 
head he wore a magnificent miter made of gold, 
which, flashing in the candle-light, reflected the 
gleam ard glitter of rubies, sapphires,diamonds, 
and emeralds. The miter alone is said to be 
worth $15,000. Just behind the Bishop stood 
his two servants in Greek costumes, with yata- 
ghans and cimeters, looking more in keeping 
with a military camp than a religious cere- 
‘mony. The service opened with a prayer, 
partly spoken and partly chanted by the Bish- 
op, the Archimandrites, and the choir. The 
Bishop delivered an address in the Russian 
tongue, which was translated into the Arabic, 
in which he advised the Syrians to be good 
American citizens, to aid the poor, and above 
all to be faithful to the Church, assuring them 
of the entire sympathy of the Czar, of M. 
Pobledonotzow, Procurator-General of the 
Holy Synod, besides that of the 120,000,000 
fellow-believers in the Czar’s dominions. He 
also said these dignitaries had lent aid both 
financial and moral to the establishment of 
this church. Then the water in the silver 
fount was blessed, incense was burned, and 
many invocations were made to prepare for 
the consecration of the building. This done, 
the Bishop with an olive branch sprinkled the 
altar and walls of the room with holy water, 
and pronounced the ceremonyended. After 
ordaining a number of deacons, and present- 
ing each person present with a gilt cross 
which had lain for a long time on the Holy 
Sepulcher at Jerusalem, and had received the 
Bishop’s blessing, the Bishop and his assist- 
ants went to an upper room, where an Oriental 
dinner was awaiting them, when many con- 
gratulatory speeches were made in the midst 
of great rejoicing. Bishop Nicholas goes to 
the West and will dedicate Orthodox Greek 
churches at Scranton, Pa. Syracuse and 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Chicago, on his way. 


A Memorial 


At the corner of Amity and Henry Streets, 
in Brooklyn, ground is soon to be broken for 
the new Polhemus Memorial Dispensary,which 
is to be a gift to the Long Island College 
Hospital and to the city of Brooklyn from 
Mrs. Henry D. Polhemus, as a memorial to 
her late busband. The building will cost a 
quarter of a million dollars, and will be en- 
dowed with as much more. It is primarily in- 
tended to establish a free dispensary, the pres- 
ent inadequate quarters in the hospital building 
across the way being entirely too cramped for 
use. The building will also contain class-rooms, 
lecture-rooms, and laboratories for the use of 
the Long Island Medical College. 








The Second Summer 


many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life; generally it may be true, but you will 
find that mothers and physicians familiar with the 
value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk do not so regard it. 





Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 


Mental 


Nervous ~rttlaot 


Mental ....... 
Freligh’s 
| on ic (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
a Hag testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 








A Christmas Present which 
Pay for Itself 


will 





It Boys want Scroll Saws it indicates that they are of a 
mechanical turn of mind, and can learn to use them to 
advantage. While soning is a better exercise than any 
kind of play, it contents the boys to stay at home, culti- 
vates their tastes, and makes their hands skillful for any 
artistic or mechanical employment which they may wis 
to follow in after years. It will thus insure them a com- 
fortable support if they have no other trade or profession. 

Wi the best foot-power saw (called t 0.1 
Rogers), with Drilling Attachment, Blower, Tools, and 
Designs, for $3.50. e Goodell Lathe, as seen in the 
above cut, costs $12.00, with Scroll-Saw Attachment and 
all necessary tools and designs. We are now the Head- 
qrestem for all things in the Scroll-Sawing iine, includin 

‘oot and Hand Machines, Star Saw-Blades, Designs oO! 
every kind, , Cloc fovements, etc., etc. Send 
money with order for what you want, or buy from hardware 
dealers. Circulars with full particulars sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade St., N. ¥. 





For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 
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The Business World 


$ %, 
The Turkish Crisis, The fortnight’s market 


The Ottoman Bank, has been much de- 
and General Finance pressed by the factors 
which have kept foreign 
exchange close to the gold shipping point, chief 
of which is now the crisis in Turkey rather 
than the crisis in “ Kaffirs.” There is among 
financiers, as among statesmen, a general feel- 
ing that some kind of a settlement must be 
adopted so as to restore order, and that this 
settlement cannot be made without a partition 
of the Sultan’s empire. On the day follow- 
ing the action of the Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople—declaring that if adequate meas- 
ures were not immediately adopted, the Powers 
would decide upon the steps to be taken with-* 
out consulting Turkey—there was a quick 
decline of 2% in Consols in London, and 
an advance in the open market discount rate 
there of one per cent. It is said that large 
sums were at once withdrawn for the Con- 
tinent. International stocks were much dis- 
turbed. At the same time the fact that Berlin 
bankers have agreed upon a loan of $50,000,- 
ooo to Russia for conversion purposes would 
indicate that the situation is not so grave 
as many fear. We have the further encourag- 
ing news that the Ottoman Bank (in which 
English, French, and German financiers are 
interested) is meeting its engagements, and 
that it declines to take advantage of the 
Sultan’s decree which authorizes it to defer 
payments for a month. We hear, however, 
that this decree was issued without applica- 
tion, in order to allow time to recoin the mill- 
ions of foreign gold now said to be on the 
way to Constantinople. On the other hand, 
we hear that the decree was reported to have 
been wrung from the Sultan, as well as a 
twelve years’ extension of the bank’s charter, 
as the price of raising money to put down 
the Armenian—and possibly a Mohammedan 
—rebellion; but there is serious question as 
to whether the bank could do this, even 
by suspending specie payments. As to the 
converted Turkish bonds, held largely in Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, and France, there 
has been a prodigious effort either to get rid 
of them or to put the best face possible on 
the situation, their holders encouraging them- 
selves to believe that things are not as bad 
as they are, and that it was all right to in- 
vest in the securities of a bankrupt empire. 
Nevertheless Turkey’s trump card may be held 
for the last. An investigation-report of the 
International Commission, which, since the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878, has administered the 
Turkish debt, drawing over $10,000,009 a 
year from Turkish revenues, would be inter- 
esting reading, especially in regard to the con- 
version of loans. Russia is not included in the 
Commission, but the other five Powers are. 
It is expected by those who understand the 
world of international finance that Turkey has 
not protested against existing conditions sim- 
ply because she was “ saving the best for the 
last.” It would, therefore, be no surprise if 
she should appeal for financial and other sup- 
port from Russia, and at the same time cancel 
her own contribution, on the ground that the 
Commission had violated the terms of its 
agreement. The effect of all these matters on 
our own market was to cause a marking up of 
exchange rates. The sum of $3,250,000 has 
already been exported during the fortnight. 
The stock market has naturally been gloomy, 
the average decline being $1.50 a share for the 
first week, but followed during the second by 
a cheering reaction, due in no small degree to 
Lord Salisbury’s reassuring if conservative 
speech at the Mansion House in London. 
Perhaps no event of this statesman’s life has 
been more noteworthy than the direction, up 
or down, not of a nation’s only, butlof a world’s 
market, by the use of optimistic or pessimistic 
language. 
Trusts : Leather, Sugar, The N cw York “ Trib- 
ent Sebadis une” says, with much 
force, that the so-called 
industrial “trusts” are a factor of constant 
uneasiness in the business world, and that they 
2re making puppets of legitimate interests. 
For instance : 


, The arbitrary action of the Leather Trust in shut- 
ting down some too tanneries, and its declaration, 


when called to account by the public press, that it 
merely ordered that ‘“‘no more hides shall be wet- 
ted,’”’ is being commented upon by sound financial 
interests as a direct affront to the spirit and intent 
of the Sherman Law, which seeks to regulate trusts. 

The feeling against the Sugar Trust and against 
the action of the Governing Committee of the Stock 
Exchange in “ respectfully declining” to insist that 
this Trust shall make a financial statement of its 
operations for the last two anda half years. has taken 
an earnest and emphatic tone within two days. The 
conviction is widespread that such an unscrupulous 
combination as the Sugar Trust, which is ‘‘ miiking 
the market ”’ for its own private greed and gain,should 
be held to strict account by the Stock Exchange, 
since its stock, although unlisted, constitutes a daily 
and tremendously important factor in the transac- 
tions of the Street, and hence that the Trust should 
not_be allowed to enact the réle of highwayman 
while seeking to cloak itself in the garb of respecta- 
bility purloined from an affinity coolly and carefully 
— with the legitimate functions of the Ex- 
change. 

Another trust, whose manipulations, tergiversa- 
tions, and alternate bull and bear oscillations have 
incurred the adverse regard of the Street, is the To- 
bacco Trust. The Street is now eagerly looking 
to Albany, Tenn Bea cting action there on the 
part of the State to take this Trust firmly in hand. 

As we go press a dispatch announces that 
Attorney-General Hancock has just given out 
his decision in the case of C A. Whelan & 
Co., of Syracuse, against the American To- 
bacco Company, a proceeding preliminary to 
the commencement of an action to prohibit 
the American Company from doing business 
in this State. The Attorney-General grants 
the petition of the plaintiffs. It is generally 
believed that this is a first step in a movement 
against the different Trusts, and that event- 
ually the legality of the business in sugar, 
leather, etc., by the combined companies will 
be subjected to like review in the courts. The 
effort of the Chicago Gas combination to se- 
cure incorporation in this State is thus pre- 
vented. It is understood in Syracuse that 
Attorney-General Hancock is acting in sym- 
pathy with Governor Morton’s wishes, and 
that this decision against the Tobacco Trust 
is only a beginning: 


Our Freight Traffic The October reports of 
railway earnings show a 
* splendid increase in the 
freight traffic from Chicago Eastward. Last 
month the aggregate shipments of Chicago to 
the East amounted to nearly 420,000 tons, an in- 
crease over last year of over 182,000 tons. This 
is the more remarkable when we consider that 
the best showing of any previous month of 
the current year in freight was in July last, 
an increase of about 85,000 tons being reported 
for that month. The entire gain for October 
in gross earnings by the railways, over a cor- 
responding time a year ago, has been nearly 
7 per cent.—a larger gain than any month in 
1895 has shown, save June and July. The 
Granger roads show the greatest increases. 


Increasing 


A Ship Canal The facility of establishing 
from the Lakes 2 deep waterway between the 
i. ton Deo great lakes and the Atlantic 
. Ocean has attracted renewed 
public notice during the past fortnight, since 
the authority given to the President by Con- 
gress to appoint three persons who shall re- 
port as to whether it is feasible to build a 
ship canal has been exercised by him in the 
appointment of President Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. John E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Lyman E. Cooley, of 
Illinois, as commissioners. These persons are 
to serve without compensation in any form, 
but they are paid their actual traveling and 
other expenses, not exceeding in all $10,000. 


The General Course he condition of general 
trade is irregular. Dur- 
ing last week there were 
higher prices for cotton and for woolens, while 
the most satisfactory advance was the contin- 
ued one in bank clearings. The declines, how- 
ever, were numerous, including those in wheat, 
corn, oats, lumber, iron, steel, copper, lead, tin, 
pork, lard, and coffee. An agreeable feature 
of the decline in wheat was the opportunity 
now given for export, and, as a result, for the 
first time this season, Atlantic shipments have 
been larger than at the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


of Prices 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SS ia Office,Company’s 
. Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
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Your Money 
Matters 


are they. getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. £25. 


Please mention The Outlook 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK: 
1NG ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. — 

Isal di it f trust funds. 

pos —_ Toone, aver Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporations. rv ; 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN LRN Vice-President. ‘ 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 





DIRECTORS 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S, Bowdoin, mes . Jarvie, 
rederic Cromwell Richard A. McCurdy 
Walter R. Gillette Walter G. Oakman, 





Robert Goelet, 
G. G. Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 


Alexander E. Orr, 

Henry W. Smith, 
. Somers Hayes H, McK, ropa. : 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 





A SAFE 


8%Investment 


To investors of any sum from 
$100.00 upwards, we offer an 
8% investment secured by first 
Mortgages on gilt-edged 
real estate. 


YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


R.L. Day & Co. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


Investment Bonds 
Boston Securities a Specialty 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON 





Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
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WE DEAL IN BANK 


GOVERNMENT, STOCKS 
RAILROAD, and 


MUNICIPAL Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED paying a fair rate H | 
aying a! arvey Fisk & Sons 
SECU Li  mterest. 24 ne St., New York 





























, ha tatrgUarcelining Chair Eres 


d 
e¢ Rocket ptt bah Many 


BINATION Box oF 


yweet Home” Soar - 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at 
will by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of 
luxurious ease andcomfort. Itis built of oak, polished 
antique finish, with beautifully grained three-ply 
veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are up- 
holstered with silk plush in crimson, old red, tobacco 
brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. 
It is very strong and perfectly simple in 
construction. Itis fully guaranteed. 
















Subscribers to 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their this paper may 

merits, with a guarantee of purity. use the Goods 

Thousands use them, and have for man 30 days before 
years in every locality, Bill is due. 


mauy in your vicinity. 


After trial pone consumer—pay the usual! retail value of the Soaps 

only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. The 

manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The Larkin 

—— saves you half the cost—saves you half the regular retail prices. 
housands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present 
for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money 
will be refunded without argument or commentif the Box or Chair does not 
prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


RRX_R_RM RN _M_LM_ LX LM RLM XR XR RX RR R 


OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 









1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . -25 | HE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 


All $10 00 (You get the Chair | cHAIR, WORTH ATRETAIL . . . . 10.00 
® $20.00 


for Gratis.) 


* 

. 

* 100 “SWEET HOME” SOAP . . . $5.00 |] 1-4 DO0Z. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ~-. . . 45 

® Enough _to lastan average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff, 

rm year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 

. poses it has no superior. 14D0Z.SULPHURSOAP . ... . 45 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP ° ° ° -70 OTTLE, RFUME 

A perfect soap for flannels. i San ae eo ™ 30 

@ 9 PEGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) -90 | 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM _ . ‘ 25 

sé ry og enh ie anae -" Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 

4 Exquisite for ladies and children. ; ; ss ) mtcrwendaon ———- ~ —_ ey a ¥ are 

%  Amatchless beautifier } on 

@ ° sweetens the breath. 

q 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP .. -30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET aa 20 

9 14 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. -25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP ie 10 

» 

+ 

* 

a 








Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may —_ me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the Chautauqua Reclining Chair, upon your own conditions, viz.: 
J _— thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Chair entirely 
satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will notify you goods are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.’ 


dllustrations of other Premiums sent on request. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Norte.—We are glad to indorse the Larkin Co. of Buffalo. Personal trial of their goods has been made by mem- 
bers of the Odserver staff. Our readers may take advantage of their offers without hesitation.—NVew York Observer. 


your WRINGER WRING WRIGHT 7? 


If not, send for our little free book of points about Wringers. We are the larg- 
est manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the world, capital, $2,500,000. When L.. AMERICAN WRIN 
you get a wringer with rolls marked with our warrant, you have the best. No un- WAR \ 
certainty about this. The pure rubber used in these rollers is so soft and elastic ee 
that it wrtags dry, without injury to theclothesor buttons. Our little book will tell you more, and interest you 
Send foritt AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 99 Chambers Street, New York. 









“AMERIGAN WRINGER CO... 
WARRANT ED== 


<a 











Church Organs.. 


Organists and Church Commit- 
tees are invited to examine our 
new Guilmant Model. New 
stylesjustintroducedforChapel, 
Lodge and the Home. Cash or 
Easy Payments. Catalogues 
sent on application. 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


Boston. New York. Chicago 


Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts eet "SR 


y Parlors: 833 Broadway, New 
ye {a3 Wabash Avenve, Chicago; 
40 West St., Boston; 1118 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Bend 65 cts. for 12-yard 
sample Skirt Bone, 

WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 

THREE OAKS, MICH, 











SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% gages, State, County, City,and Schoo! Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
rompt interest payments. Best references. 
7 (1) (leoiapandienss solicited. 
JOHN P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 
8% Seattle, Washington 





Cheques 


of The Cheque Bank of London, 
in amounts from 41 up. are Cashed 
All Over the Forid by agents, 
hotels, shops, railroads. Just the thing 
for sending money to The Old Coun- 
try, and for travelers. Issued for over 
an 7ONe, Circular on application. 
REDERICK W. PERRY, Gen’l 
Agent, 2 Wall Street, New York. 





OU DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Weoesstern Mortgacc 
or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sending 
good money after bad—get a good 5% investment instead? 
————| State exact! ocation, condition oft itle, and your lowest 
price. Over $2,000,000 in Western securities successfully 
handled by the present management of this corporation. 
BUY THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 33 Equitable Building, Boston 


"1847" 



















Make 
sure of 
& the 1847” 
Ae ° 
dy = if you wish 
Silver Plate ) ays the genuine 
that Wears 


vy N 


original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


IS ESSENTIALLY 
A_ MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL, 


as it is prepared from the livers of 
cod-fish only that are perfectly fresh 
and free from indication of disease. 














THE OIL IS EXTRACTED 


at a proper temperature, and is 
kept from atmospheric contact 
from the beginning of the process 
of extraction until it is safely 
corked up in bottles. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, sealed with date 
of production in perforated letters. 


Send for pamphlet on “Norway’s 
LOFOTEN ISLANDS.” 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole / gents. 


Newldeas in LAMPS: 


(Our Patents.) 


It has no equal—"‘THE MILLER.” 


The ligbt is so pure, and steady it is better for 
the eyes than gas or electric light. So simple a 
child can safely use. We make all styles—best 
assortment in the United States. . 

**Miller” Lamps make appropriate, useful and beautiful 

WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

If not for sale by your dealer come to our store, 


MManutactarers« EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York... 
For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; frinted information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y; 





The Emancipated Woman 

The crowning achievement of these fiz de sidcle 
‘days is the emancipation of woman. he most sub- 
stantial recognition which she has received has been 
at the hands of the Southern Pacific Company, 
whose keen grasp of the situation has made them 
worthy of the honor. Heretofore ladies making the 
trip across the continent have had to sit in their 
lonely seats while the men enjoyed the run of the 
.train, including Smoking-Room, Café, and Library. 
This disparity no longer exists. Each of the ‘‘ Sun- 
-set Limited” trains, which leave New Orleans 
‘Thursday and Monday for San Francisco, will carry 
:a Car especially designed for ladies. One half of the 
car will consist of seven compartments, each open- 
ing on a small alley, and capable of being thrown 
en suite if desired, and each compartment will be 
fitted up with two sleeping-berths, a wash-stand, and 
necessary lavatary fittings. The other half of the car 
will be furnished with reclining-chairs, writing-desk, 
library, and other comfoits and conveniences, and a 
lady’s maid will be in constant attendance. The 
composite cars, the sleepers, and the diners which 
compose these trains surpass in perfection of detail 
anything hitherto known in car-building on the con- 
tinent. The time is only four days from New York 
to California by this magnificent hostelry on wheels, 
and no extra fare is charged. For further particu- 
lars apply to Mr. Edwin Hawley, A. G. T. M.., or 
Mr. L. H. Nutting, E. P. A., 343 Broadway, New 
York City. 


California in 3 Days from Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO BROUGHT TWELVE HOURS 
NEARER NEW YORK 


Important Change in Time in Overland Service via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific, and 
North-Western Line 


Conguenans on the 17th inst. the “ Overland 
Flyer” to California. via the Chicago and North- 
Western, Union Pacific, and Southern Pacific Rail- 
ways, will leave the Chicago and North-Western 
depot, Chicago, at 6 p.M., daily, with through 
sleepers and dining-cars, serving all meals en route, 
and will arrive at San Francisco at 8:45 p.M. the 
third day. and Los Angeles at 10 A.M. the tourth day. 

An additional through train will leave Chicago at 
10:45 P.M. daily, with through first-class sleepers to 
Denver and Portland, and sleeping-car accommoda- 
tions for first-class passengers to California points. 
Colonist cars will also be run through to San Fran- 
cisco on this train, reaching there at 9:45 A.M. the 
fourth day. 

This service shortens the time for first-class pas- 
sengers to three days, and second-class passengers to 
‘three and one-half days, Chicago to California. 


Comfort in Travel 

vis realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
‘trains of the Michigan Central, the ‘“‘ Niagara Falls 
Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago. 1n connection 
‘with through trains from the East. Passengers are 
granted the privilege of stopping off en route at 
Niagara Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. All day-trains stop five or ten min- 
utes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Noon Train Retween Boston and New York 
via Springfield Line 

The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
‘noon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in fiveand one-half hours. Station, 
Kneeland St. Boston. A.S. Hanson, G.P.A. 


“9 NEWSPAPER 
H I CKS ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 
Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 








Prompt, careful, and M. HICKS, 
ebficient service cuaranteed. PROPRIETOR, 
TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Xormerty,, 
‘R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Cameatenl Indexed. 


Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 





Sl —large boarding-house ; 
QUEBEC. For Sale business established 40 
years; known all through America. Reason, ill health. 

A. BELL, Box 1,040, Quebec. 





TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving 
Winter Resort in the World 


ATLAS LINE 
U. S. mail and pageonger steamships sail regularly from 
‘N.Y. for West Indies & Spanish Main. Il]. pamphlet free. 
Pim, Forwoop & KEtiock. 24 State St., New York. 
E. A. Apams & Co., 115 State St., Boston. 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 





‘** SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
« uba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama. and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
7 “ pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after vear. THIRTY-DAVY 
TRIP FOR $120. EXCURSION, #216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


COLUMBIAN LINE S74™ For» Parry, Herron & Co., 


x 


en. S.. 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot W. 27th, N. al New York. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST MALARIA 
UNKNOWN BERMUDA IMPOSSIBLE 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days trip. 15 days in the Tronics. $s a day for transpor- 
tation, meals, and stateroom. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co., 
Agts. for QueBEc STEAMSHIP Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


Steam Yachting Cruises 
& WEST INDIES “A3saitey 9 

The Cruises will include Rermuda, Jamaica, 
Nicaragua. Cuba, Windward and Leeward 
Isiands. The American steamer Ohio will be rebuilt 


to adapt it to all the mpeplcanionts of a strictly first- 
class pleasure yacht, carrying no freight, second 


class or steerage pas engers. Send for programme to 
the Managers THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST 
CO. 172142 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 











For Europe and the Orient 4s, 
_Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY will conduct her Tenth Select 
European Party through Spain, Greece, Turkey, Islands 
of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, the 
Nile to the First Cataract, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
and England, leaving New York January 8, 1896, by 
express steamer NORMANNIA. First-class through- 
out. 116days’ tour. For itineraries address Mrs. M. A 

CROSLEY, 786 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
INTER Second Mediterranean and 
Yriental Tour sails Feb. roth. 


( 
ee Yinser Tour. Mediterranean, Riviera 


ni Yan, He TOURS 


Rome), etc., sails Jan. 28th.—All 
WINTER TOURS 


ernouatiy contacted. Programs 
ree. Estb. 1879 A. DePotter, 
1122 Broadway, New York. 
In January and February, three 
parties, limited in number, will 
make extended tours “3 
Spain, Southern France, Italy, 
Egypt, the Holy Land. Greece— 
fa an, and China, under the 
management of MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & “ 
7o and 71 Globe - Building, Boston, Mass. Send for 
itineraries and references. 





Mediterravean. Egypt, 
Holy Land, Tuc mo 
Greece,ete.. sails Jan. 15th. 














Grand Winter Lacursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 
BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, 1896, to Azores (Fayal), 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Malta, 
the Pirzus (Athens), Alexandria (Cairo by rail), Port Said, 
Jaffa, (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, through the Straits of Messina Palermo, 
Fraples (Home by rail), Villefranche Marseilles, Palma 
(Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 

Duration of round trip, about two months. 

Price of passage, round trip, $520, $620, o72°. and up- 
ward, according to accommodations. For further partic- 
ulars apply to_A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling 
Green, N. Y. City. 


Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. rst. 


For terms, circulars, etc., address 
N.S. HOWE ‘Hamilton, Bermuda, or 


OUTERBRIDGE & CO.’ 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 














HOTEL GREEN [FASADENA, CAL. 


guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 
SAN JOSE [tiny shies climate unexcelled; 


modern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory. 
Send Ter illustrated souvenir. EO. P. SNELL, Mer. 








Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
coquest bY. - Ee BARNETT. Proprietor. 











Connecticut 
CREST VIEW 
Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases; home 
attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 





GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


Independent Tickets at through rates 


Parties under experienced escort leave New York Nov. 
27th, Jan. 22d, Feb. r2th, Feb. roth, and March 7th, for 
Italy, Egypt and the Orient. ON LY HIGH-CLASS 
STEAMERS. Fares range from $460 to $1,125. De- 
tailed, illustrated itineraries post-free. 

NILE STEAMERS 

The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. rth and 26th, Jan. 8th and weekly; $171.50 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer; 17-day cheaper Tours, 
$112.50; dahabeahs and special steamers for private parties. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 115 Broadway, New York; 
201, Washington St., Boston, Mass.; 135 S. Fifth St., 
Phila., Pa.; 220 S, Clark St., Chicago, ut 

Official Agents for all Trunk Lines. 





ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES.—FromNew 
York, A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Thro pe 
tickets, single and return, to all points in Texas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona, California, Mexico, &c.. Georgia 
and Florida, Our 64-page “* Satchel Handbook ” maile 
free. C, H. Mattory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N. Y 





Georgia 


Atlanta Exposition 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 








Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 
A select boarding-house. Table first-class; location 
choice ; modern conveniences ; artesian’ water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL 


Season Opens Dec. 28 
Hotel Annex Opens Dec. 1 


For circulars, etc., apply to F. A. Budlong, Windsor 
Hotel; 1, Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. 





Y., or 
ILLIAM E. DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga. 
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Florida 
** Umtouched by the Frost’ 
‘TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA GORDA 








THE PUNTA GORDA 


“On Charlotte Harbor. Accommodates 300, Opens ‘Dec. 
2oth, 1895. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 
feet of veranda. Plenty of fruit. ats rates for the sea- 
son. For pamphlet address F. H. ABBOTT, Room 23, 
.131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Illinois 





Chicago Beach Hotel is 3f..< 
‘CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, Mgr. 
Demonstrated the most delightful and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 





Minnesota 


THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St.. MINNEAPOLIS 








New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. Massage, elec- 
vtricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atiantic City, N. J. 


The BRENTFORD 


«Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
Now open. Address Miss A. M. MYEF:S. 











Opposit: 
The Buckingham , , Orr fit ice 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERS#) 


First-class; rates moderate ; circulars. Box 72. 


FOREST LODGE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—Special rates for the fall and 
early winter. Address THOs. NOBLE. 


HOME COTTAGE *“*N°S°°°" 


Superior table and accommodations. 








Miss J. RusseLi. 























4 A Southern Trip 


will be more than usually attractive this 
winter by reason of the 


Atlanta Exposition 


and the opening of several new and mag- 
nificent hotels. 
the “ Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION S.S.COMPANY 


Before deciding, send for 


_ Pier 26, North River, New York 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 





Where Green Cove Springs Is 

















Jupson L. Scorrt, 


HOTEL ST. ELMO 


Bright and cheerful rooms. 
Piney woods. Boating. 


Opens January 1, 1896 


Manager. 





WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In Southern Penna., has all the elements 
ofa great WINTER RESORT.. 
Steam heat and open grates, sun parlor, 
electric light, hydraulic elevator ; baths, 
massage, Swedish movements, electricity. 
Address for circulars as above, always 


using the name WALTER’S. 





New York City 


South Carolina 





Finest Winter Hotel in the World 


THE LAKEWOOD 


NOW OPEN 
SPECIAL RATES FOR SEASON GUESTS 


Address T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 


Late of Oriental Hotel Bae 
. a Lakewood, N. J 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


THE MADISON LAKEWoop 


Madison Ave. & First St. 








| Address Mrs.E. H. Merriman. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Madison Avenue, between 2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILD 


THE TOWERS ™4*Ewoon, 


opp. Laurel House. Select family home, with all modern 
improvements; moderate prices. M. A. NOWLAN. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 
LAKEWOOD 


Open Oct. 1 to June 1 
Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, N. J. 














ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 





New York 


The Gleason 


Sanitarium 


ELMIRA, N. WY. 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1895 


A comfortable home especially adapted for winter 
care of patients. All forms of baths, electricity, 
massage, etc. Pure spring water. All modern im- 
provements. Send for illustrated booklet. 








Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, stn-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural vt jur-water 
baths. Lawn-Tennis, Croquet, etc. Open all the year. 
Send for illustrated circular. 





BUSCH HOUSE. 


AIKEN, S. C. 


—$2 per day. Special 
rates by week. Electric lights. etc. Hyg ienic baths and 
Kneipp’s water cure. HENRY SCH. Prop. 





/,, LAND OF THE PINES 
AIKEN, S. C. 


Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 
Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, opens under new 
management Dec. 1, 1895. For rates and illus- 
trated booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers 
A Family living on their own 

plantation ia South Carolina (Barnwell 
Co., adjoining Aiken) would like a family of 
four to board for the winter on reasonable terms. 


References exchanged. For full particulars 
address Recreation Department, The Outlook. 











COMFORTABLE WINTER HOME in the 
South for Northern tourists can be secured in the 
house of a physician. Well heated; open fireplaces and 
broad sunny piazzas. Convenient to churches, telegraph 
and post offices. Mrs. A. A. MOORE, Camden, So. Car. 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Tbe Outlook 


A Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight pages. he sub- 
scription price 1s Three Dollars a year, payable 
in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 

by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Thanksgiving Proclamation 


The customary Thanksgiving proclamation 
has been issued by the President. It is as 
follows : 


A proclamation by the President of the United 
States. 

The constant goodness and forbearance of Al- 
mighty God which have been vouchsafed to the 
American people during the year which is just past, 
call for their sincere acknowledgment and devout 
gratitude. To the end, therefore, that we may with 
thankful hearts unite in extolling the loving care of 
our heavenly Father, I, Grover Cleveland, President 
of the United States, do hereby appoint and set 
apart Thursday, the 28th day of the present month of 
November, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, to 
be kept and observed by all our people. i 

On that day let us forego our usual occupations, 
and, in our accustomed places of worship, join in ren- 
dering thanks to the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift for the bounteous returns that have rewarded 
our labors in the fields and in the busy marts of trade, 
for the peace and order that have prevailed through- 
out the land, for our protection from pestilence and 
dire calamity, and for the other blessings that have 

n showered upon us from an open hand. 

And with our thanksgiving let us humbly beseech 
the Lord to so incline the hearts of our people unto 
him that he will not leave us nor forsake us as a 
Nation, but willcontinue to us his mercy and pro- 
tective care, guiding us in the path of National pros- 
perity and happiness, — us with rectitude and 
virtue, and keeping alive within us a patriotic love 
for the free institutions which have been given to us 
as our National heritage. 

And let us also on the day of our thanksgiving 
especially remember the poor and needy, and by 
deeds of charity let us show the sincerity of our 
gratitude. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

(Signed) GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Done at this city of Washington, this fourth day 
of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-five, and in the one hun- 
dred and twentieth year of the independence of the 
United States. 

By the President : 

RICHARD OLNEY, Secretary of State. 


—It is said that the oldest living man and 
wife in the United States are Louis and Amelia 
Darwin, of Black Falls, Wis. They have been 
married eighty years. The husband was born 
in 1788 and the wife in 1794. 








THE DELICATE DECORATIONS 
of fine silverware are des- 
troyed by poor silver polish. 
Don’t risk them, USE 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


The standard silver-polish, a 
perfect polisher, which saves 
silverware and gives it bril- 
liancy without wearing, with- 
out scratching. Sold every- 
where. Used everywhere. Sent 
ostpaid, 15c. 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 
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BROADWAY ° 


BROADWAY 
Mth.& 10thSts. m Mth.&1O0thSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT.S7tewart & Co, FOURTH AVE. 





WOMAN’S WRAPS—CAPES 


Come with a lean purse or a fat one, you can command 
a wise choice. And whether you pay little or much, you 
can be sure of a stylish, sensible, serviceable garment 
every time. 


Plain fine kersey cloth Jackets, 34 length, full pleated 

ack, extra large sleeves, ®7.50; from $15. 

Extra fine quality chinchilla cloth Jackets, 34, length, 
full pleated back, extra large sleeves, half satin lined, 

3 from $25. 

Shawl Capes, pretty light and dark shades, tan, black, 
and navy blue, plaid biack, $3.75 and $7.50 ; they 
(are Srp and $14.50 elsewhere. 

Velour Capes, handsomely trimmed and elsbentely 
braided, large full sweep, trimmed all round wit 
Thibet fur, #21 and $22.50; from $30 and 635; 

Fine boucle cloth Capes, 36in. long, handsomely lined 
Sroaghout with silk, trimmed with Alaska sable, 

Reefer Jacket, 2-piece Suits, cheviot and serge, extra 
full sweep, skirt lined with percaline, #12 and 


Very fine all wool serge Suits, reefer jacket, velvet 
co. ra extra large full sweep skirt, black and blue, 
01 Be 
CALENDARS—STATIONERY 
Every sort of Calendar for 1896—block, turnover, book- 
let, and screen, newest shapes, newest designs, exquisite 
specimens of lithographic art. 


A HINT TO THRIFTY BUYERS 


This great store isn’t heaped with chosen goods fron 
all the world just for the fun of keeping them heaped up—and 
that, too, with mountains of Holiday things crowding to get in. 
No matter what sort of goods you are looking for, be sure they are 


here, and that many of them have stepped quarter, third, even 
HALF WAY to your pocketbook. 


Dianes, too—for 1896. Scores of sorts, vest pocket to 
counting-room size, 20c to #1.55. 

The Stationery store is full of just the things you’d 
choose. 


aggpents Paper, 125 Envelopes, white or azure bond, 


1 quire box fine wove tinted paper, 20c. 

1 quire Quadrille passe. with Envelopes, octavo or 
commercial size, 15c. 

Children’s Papeteries, 20c to 40c box. 

Writing Tablets, 10 to 45c. 

Writing Pads, 2 to 10c. 

Silver Pencils, 50c to $2.75. 

Silver Penholders, $5e to $1.35. 

x0ld Pens, 60c to #1.40. 

Desk Blotters, leather corners, 45c¢ to ®2.'75. 

Desk Blotters, silver corners, $1.30.to 83. 

Playing Cards, 15c to 50c. 

English crepe Tissue Paper, 24¢ roll. 


FURNITURE 


Two acres of samples. An exposition of elegancies 
and of every furniture grade that is worth buying, The 
very best goods of the very latest styles at the very low- 
est prices, are the thoughts behind the entire stock. For 
the holiday season we have gathered the grandest assort- 
ment ever under this roof. Selections made now will be 
held for future delivery. 








eboenold 
Constable c AEC. 


Dress Fabrics 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
TARTAN PLAIDS 
Boucleand Rough-coated Fabrics, 
English and Scotch Suitings, 
Hard Twisted Woolens, 


Scotch Wool Plaids, 
Diagonals, Serges. 


Crepes, Crepons, and Cachemeres, 
in light colors, 


for House and Evening Wear. 


Proadooay K 9th st. 


NEW YORK 





THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., NEW YORK 











BUREAU and WASHSTAND 
SCARFS 
fr Made in Swit- 
5 zerland, hand- 
somely embroid- 
ered in exquisite 
designs. The 
material is very 
fine in quality 
and exceedingly 
durable. It will 
stand the sever- 
est test of the | 
laundry. 
BUREAU SCARFS STAND SCARFS 
—17x72 inches— —17x52 inches— 
at the remarkably low price of 
$4.00 per set 
Postage Prepaid 

Just the thing for Christmas gifts. 


PILLOW SHA MS-—of the same material and 
embroidered in designs to match the scarfs, at 
#&3.50 per pair, postage prepaid.: 

MONEY REFUNDED IF DESIRED 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Dry Goods PHIL ADELPHIA 




















Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Specially adapted for a fall and winter Sanitarium. A 
homelike house. A mild, dry climate, remarkably exempt 
from the extremes of cold and severe storms. ew cir- 
cular of Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 











Virginia 

Those going South: 
BOARD IN VIRGINIA Tose going South 
climate for fall or spring can find quiet home life at Lego, 
234 miles from Charlottesville, on a through line South. 
Bath-r>»0ms with hot and cold water. Terms, $6and $8 per 
week. Mrs. Wm. L. RANDOLPH, Charlottesville, Virginia. 





Business Opportunity in 
the New South 


Partner wanted with $3,000 capital to engage in the 
book and stationery business in a thriving North Carolina 
town. Climate unsurpassed. Highest reference given 
and required. For particulars address “‘ BUSINESS, 
No. 9,816, this office. 
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Why not secure 





foot comfort 





this winter? 








IT TO YOU. 





trimmed, with leather sole and heel. 
Price, $2.50. 


ALFRED DOLGE FELT SHOES 
AND SLIPPERS WILL GIVE 
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HIS booklet, which has revolution- 
ized the shoe-ideas of thousands, 


sent free. It describes 50 styles of 
shoes and slippers, in felt, and felt 
and leather combination. 
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No. 909. 


Men's Cushion Soled Fine Calf Shoe, with 
hygienic woolen lining. Price, $6.00. 


No. 1061. 
Women’s Cushion Soled Shoe, unequalled 


tor elasticity ; fine leather, with hygienic 
wool lining. Price, $5.00. 
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THIS TRADE- 
MARK ON ALL 
OUR GOODS. 








44 East 14th Street, 


Take Elevator. New York. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 





Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—A tutor for a boy of 13, who can give two 
or three hours each afternoon to study and outdoor exer- 
cise. Address “*‘ MURRAY HILL,” No. 9,789, care 
of The Outlook. 


_A DENTIST, thoroughly qualified, wishes to asso- 
ciate himself as operating assistant with a dentist in high- 
class practice in New York On, References the best. 
Address W., No. 9,793, care The Outlook. 


A CAPABLE and well-educated young woman 
desires a position in some family where there is an invalid, 
either as an assistant or companion. Best of references. 
Address Miss H., 19 Stone Street, Augusta, Maine. 


FRIENDS OF A COLLEGE WOMAN, young, 
attractive, are eager to find her a home in exchange for 
light compete in_a family spending winter in South. 
Address Mrs. C. B. D., 11 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


OUTLOOK READERS can do their shopping 

through a \ purchasing agent who thoroughly understands 

the New York market. For references and circular ad- 

Gress Mrs. MARIE KIMBALL, 215 West 44th St., New 
ork. 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine woods; terms 
reasonable; references. Address for information Mrs. 
WM. S. METCALF 


WOMAN OF EXPERIENCE AND RE- 
FINEMENT would like position as housekeeper, com- 
panion for invalid or elderly lady, or would take entire 
charge of motherless children. Best references. Address 
A. M. A., Lock Box 39, Marion, Manon Co., Kansas. 


PORTRAITURE.—A pupil of Mr. William M. 
Chase and Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith will make charcoal 
sketches or pastel portraits at the house of the sitter. 
Her charges range from ten toa hundred dollars. If the 
portrait should prove unsatisfactory, no charge would be 
incurred. Address H., No. 9.771, care of The Outlook, 


MRS. HELEN E. STARRETT, Principal of 
Scoville Place school for young ladies, at rk, 
Chicago I}}.—an accredited preparatory school for Vas- 
sar, Wellesley,and Smith Colleges—will receive into her 
large and handsomely appointed home a few young ladies, 
with highest references, who may wish to come to Chicago 
for the concert (Thomas), art, and entertainment season, 
and at the same time to review some special studies, as 
art, music, literature, or the modern languages. Resi- 
dent teachers of these branches. Chaperons furnished 
to places of entertainment. The highest social advan- 
tages afforded, including visits to the best literary clubs 
in Chicago. Price for a term of twelve weeks, including 
tuition in any branches except music and_art £x-22.- 
For further information address Mrs. HELEN E: 
STARRETT, Oak Park, Chicago, Ill. 








EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


; Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. Kast 14th Street, N. Y 











The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 
York (:20th St., West).—Professional training for 
general teachers and specialists: Manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 

color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 

Degrees given_by Columbia College to both sexes. 

Circulars of Information. ‘1 eachers College 
ulletin.”” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 








Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special! students admitted. 





California 





OMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 

.S. grees recognized by University of California 

and other similar graduate schools. Thirty-five miles 

from Los Angeles. An Academic course. Preparatory 

school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
Coilege. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 





Connecticut 





ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with the 
advantages of B pleasant country home. 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
1. Lira Kinprep, Principal. 





AIRFIELD ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS. Fits for business or college. Genuine 

home ; individual teaching ; healthful; 50miles from New 
ork. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Reopens Sept. 26th, 1895. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 











The Leading Conservatory of America 


Cart Fag ten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée- 


Exo U 


xuins 


















Send for Prospectus 
giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 








New York 


Home School for Delicate and 
Backward Young Girls 


Experienced teachers; grounds of % acres; special 
attention to hygiene. Send for circular with references. 
The Misses RANKIN, Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

Joseru B. Bisper, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®*N,, MAWR, 


A college for women. Offers undergraduate and grad- 
uate instruction. Awards annually two European Fel- 
lowships (value $525), seven Graduate Scnolarenipe (value 
$200 to $300), and nine Resident Graduate Followships 
(value $500}, in Greek, Latin, English, German, and Teu- 
tonic Philo ony Romance Languages, History or Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Chemistry, and Biology. Com- 
petition open till Apeil =. Full undergraduate and 
graduate courses in these departments and in ee 
and Physics. Courses in Archeology and Geology, an’ 
graduate courses in Semitic Languages. For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, address as above. 








Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 39th year opens Sept. 
25th. Academical and college preparatory courses, For 
circular address Mrs. THropora B. RicHARDS, Principal. 

Miss Sara Loutse Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 





”m PISO’S CURE FOR 
a URES WHERE ALL ELS 


h Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
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About People 


—It may not be generally known that Mr. 
Whistler, the artist, entered the United States 
Military Academy in 1851, but throughout the 
three years of his course his name appears 
in the “ Register” very near the foot of the 
general demerit rolls of his class. 

—Mr. Frederic Remington, so well known 
and admired as an illustrator of wild Western 
life, has recently branched out into a new field 
of art, namely, sculpture. He has just finished 
a statue which he calls the “ Broncho Buster,” 
and it is pronounced a success. The work is 
simple in execution and broad in handling. 

—Mr. Charles Ayres Whipple, who has 
come into great prominence of late by reason 
of his portraits of well-known men, such as 
ex-President Harrison, Governor Morton, and 
General Miles, is still a very young man. He 
was born in Massachusetts in 1859, and after 
studying for some time in the Boston Art 
School and in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, went to Paris, where he became the pupil 
of Bouguereau and later of Fleury. 

—lIt is said that one day a stranger, ap- 
proaching the late John Boyle O’Reilly;from 
behind, mistook him fora friend whom he had 
not seen for some time. In his enthusiasm he 
stepped up, slapped his supposed friend on 
the shoulder, and greeted him with some par- 
ticularly hearty expression. Many men in 
O’Reilly’s position would have felt at least a 
momentary annoyance. Not so with the poet. 
Turning about, he stretched out his hand. 
“T’m not Jack,” he said, “but I’m glad to 
shake hands with any man who is as glad to 
see an old friend as you seem to be.” 

—Bishop Wilmer (Episcopal), of Alabama, 
who is famous as a story-teller, says that one 
of his friends lost a-dearly beloved wife, and, 
in his sorrow, caused these words to be in- 
scribed on her tombstone: “ The light of mine 
eyes has gone out.” The bereaved married 
within a year. Shortly afterwards the Bishop 
was walking through the graveyard with an- 
other gentleman. When they arrived at the 
tomb, the latter asked the Bishop what he 
would say of the present state of affairs, in 
view of the words on the tombstone. “I 
think,” said the Bishop, “the words ‘ But I 
have struck another match’ should be added.” 

—The Zankoffist papers of Bulgaria have 
been suggesting Prince George of Greece as a 
suitable successor to the present ruler of Rul- 
garia. Prince George is the second son of the 
King of Greece, and is only twenty-six years old. 
Like his father, he received his training in the 
Danish navy, in which he still holds a lieuten- 
ant’s commission, but is now a captain in the 
Greek navy. In personal appearance Prince 
George is one of the handsomest specimens 
of manhood among the royal families. He is 
over six feet high, strongly built, and weighs 
about two hundred. pounds. His personality 
recalls that of his maternal grandfather, the 
Emperor Alexander I., and his great-grand- 
father, the Emperor Nicholas. His manners 
are courteous and dignified. Our readers will 
remember that some years ago he saved the 
life of the present Czar of Russia by felling a 
Japanese fanatic at Tokio. 

—The New York “Tribune” says that 
within the last year or two there was a curi- 
ous scene between the Queen- Regent of Holland 
and her self-willed little daughter, arising out 
of the strong desire of the latter to be present 
at a banquet given in honor of the German 
Emperor. Toall the pleadings cf her daughter 
the Queen-Regent turned a deaf ear, repeating 
that she was too young to attend a State 
ceremony, no matter of what description, and 
more especially a dinner. “You are too 
young, and must go to bed.” As, however, 
the child Queen persisted in her demands, and 
would take no denial, there remained for the 
Regent but one alternative—to herself conduct 
the recalcitrant young lady to her bedroom. 
This she did, but not without one final ener- 
getic protest from the disappointed Queen of 
the future: “I will goon the balcony and tell 
the Dutch people how you abuse their Queen !” 

—Colonel North, who has been called the 
richest man in England, but who has been 
defeated for membership in Parliament by Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, is also known as the Ni- 
trate King. It is to that product that he owes 





his fortune. When he was twenty-three years 
old, and but a poor Yorkshire mechanic, he 
went to Chili, trying his fortune at riveting 
boilers in the town of Huasco. He quickly 
saw that he could employ his mechanical abil- 
ity in the newly discovered nitrate fields, and 
did so as soon as he could afford to make the 
venture. He was one of the first to produce 
nitrate, and for twenty years continued in the 
business, mastering every detail of it. He 
erected works here and there, and gradually 
secured control of the greater part of the ni- 
trate beds. As water is a valuable commodity 
in that region, he did not fail to get control of 
the water companies also. He ended by build- 
ing his own ships and railways for transporta- 
tion. 

—Andrew D. Mellick, Jr., the author of 
“The Story of an Old Farm,” who has just 
died, was a valued contributor to many peri- 
odicals and newspapers. For twelve years he 
had been a confirmed invalid, during which 
time he was unable to walk or use his hands. 
Through these years of suffering, the knowl- 
edge that medical skill could do nothing to- 
ward a recovery, instead of causing hopeless- 
ness and dismay, only aroused his mind to its 
fullest capabilities. His favorite period of 
history was that which embraced Colonial 
and Revolutionary times, and the result was 
finally the production of his “ Story of an Old 
Farm,” a volume which received unwonted 
and deserved praise from such journals as the 
London “Saturday Review ” and “Athenzeum,” 
the New York “Evening Post.” “ Tribune,” 
and the “Magazine of American History.” 
Mr. Mellick once described the writing of 
this book as follows: 

It was undertaken to enliven what would other- 

wise have been dreary hours. It has brought to a 
sick man that best of all medicine—content ; satis- 
fied vague longings for emotion and excitement, and 
has been an incentive for him to gladly welcome each 
coming day. So you see there are reasons for- con- 
gratulations upon the completion of a volume that 
was undertaken when its author was under the har- 
row of great bodily suffering. As you know, spasms 
of pain do not lighten the labors of research, nor are 
they conducive to smooth expression in composition, 
or to the production of well-turned sentences. Dur- 
ing the entire time the writing of this book was 
under way no visits could be made to lotalities, libra- 
ries, the rooms of historical societies, or to individu- 
als. Information not obtained from books was only 
to be had by extensive and prolonged correspond- 
ence, necessitating the dictating of over two thou- 
sand letters. In addition, not only did the body of 
the work grow by dictation, but the copious notes, 
covering two thousand folio pages, made from read- 
ing the books enumerated in the bibliography in the 
appendix, were preserved in like manner. his was 
the more difficult because of its never being possible 
to foretell what special pains or ailments each day 
would claim for its own. Consequently the regular 
services of an amanuensis could not be made avail- 
able, reliance being had on the kind, but chance, 
offices of parents, sisters, and friends, when they had 
the necessary time at their disposal. 
Mr. Mellick’s character ripened into great 
beauty during his years of invalidism, and he 
gave to those about him a marvelous example 
of heroic patience. 








A Brain and Nerve Food 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. O. WorTHLY, Lancaster, N. H., says: “‘ I have used 
it in cases requiring brain and nerve food as a result of 
overwork, attended with exhaustion and loss of strength, 
with impaired digestion, with good results.” 


Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 
Get the 


“Index to Chimneys’’— free. | 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co,. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


neys for lamps. 


maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 








Riley Brothers, 


(Bradford, Engiand,) 
16 Beekman St., New York, 


are the largest manufacturers of Stere= 
opticons, Magic Lanterns and Views in 
the world. Agencies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; San Francis- 
co, Cal., and Portland, Ore. Everything: 
in the Lantern business furnished.  In- 
stalment plan of purchase, and slides 
rented. We can do all your business, 
and save you money. 
Send for free literature. Illustrated catalogue 2o0c. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 

Branches : 16 Beekman St., New York, 


Boston . 244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS City (Mo.)- 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN: 


~o. 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND 411 Couch St. 


Somatose 


WM Seienti~ie Food, 


consisting of albumoses, the elements: 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and. 
stimulates the appetite—Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02., \%, %, and 1-pound 


tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit.— (10% Somatose). 


Palatable, nourishing —a valuable addition to the diet, 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10%. 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphlets. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents. 
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Notes and Queries 


On page 72 of ‘That Unknown Country,” Dr. 
Abbott says: “ According to the teaching both of 
science and Scripture, man is by nature an animal, 
and is. like all other animals, morta/. . . . Immor- 
tality was not conferred upon the race in creation 
whether it would or no. . . . But it isconferred upon 
those who choose immortality through Christ.” 1. 
Must this choice be made here on time’s side the 
grave? 2. Is there any sense in which those who 
have not made this choice can be said to live after 
death? 3. Can those living in this world, who have 
never heard of Chrisi, choose him so as to get im- 
a 4. Can a mete animal be said to possess 
the attribute of immortality? 5. So far asthe ques- 
tion of immortality is concerned, what is the essen- 
tial difference between a calf and an infant? I 
should be glad to have you quote so much from 
‘That Unknown Country” ‘as will set forth ex- 
plicitly Dr Abbott’s declaration of the natural non- 
mortality of the human race. This will be essential 
to the pertinence of the questions. L.F.R 


The book you refer to, we believe, is published by 
subscription; we do not have at handa copy for 
quotation from the article contributed by Dr. 
Abbott. But we answer: 1. The Scriptures insist 
that the choice must be made “ now” and ‘‘ to-day.” 
They tellus much of what w7// happen, but we have 
no reason to think they tell us a// that may happen, 
if the choice is not made inthis world. 2. Certainly, 
there is a resurrection both of the just and of the un- 
just. 3. Yes; the Spirit of Christ, which is identi- 
cal with the Spirit of God, was active and efficient 
in the world before Christ was born, and had many 
pupils and followers. 4. No. 5. The calf is “a 
mere animal;” thé infant is not, but is an animal 
with a capacity for developing into a higher order of 
being. Actual immortality depends, we believe, 
upon this development of capacity. 


I. Please state which “ Life of Christ” you con- 
‘sider the best and most comprehensive. I have 
Geikie’s and Stalker's. Is there any other that you 
prefer to these mentioned? 2. What author is there 
whose books will help me, as teacher of an adult 
Bible class, on the study of the Holy Ghost? 3. Are 
we not to infer that there was a special work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Old Testament? In what was 
the difference which Christ referred to when he said, 
in John xiv., 26, and xv., 26, that he would send the 
Holy Ghost or Comforter **to them’? Wasnot the 
love and following of the disciples for Christ due to 
the influence of the Holy Ghost? E.W.W 


1. The works you name are excellent. Among 
others, Edersheim’s, as the work of a Christian 
Israelite, and Keim’s, as the work of a liberal critic, 
have special merits, each from its own point of view. 
2. See Stanley’s ‘‘ Christian Institutions,” chapter 
xiv., and “‘Gloria Patria, or Our Talks on the 
Trinity,” published by T. Whittaker, New York. 
3. The difference between the mission of the Com- 
forter referred to by Christ and the work of the 
Holy Spirit in Christ’s lifetime, or in Old Testament 
times, was a difference in the materials, 7.¢e., the 
facts and truths which were available at different 
periods for the work of the Spirit on the mind and 
heart. 


1. How do you think Christ’s words in the seven- 
teenthand oe ay pene verses of the sixteenth chapter 
of Mark apply in our day? 2. Do you believe the 
life and teachings of Christ warrant the claim that 
sickness is never God’s will for his children, and that 
the prayer of faith will always heal thesick? 3. Do 
you know of any book which treats of Faith Cure and 


Christian Science in a reasonable, unprejudiced way? | 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


_ 1, Whether these are Christ’s sayings is brought 
into doubt by the general opinion of scholars, which 
the Revised Version concedes to, that verses 9-20 are 
not of Mark’s proper Gospel, but a later addition or 
Postscript to it. Certainly there is, at least, no such 
immunity from poisons now, and never was. 2. No. 
3. An unprejudiced discussion is given in four chap- 
ters of ** The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” by T. J. 
Hudson. 


Can you give me a little information through your 
columns soon? Will you kindly give me the name 
of any firm which publishes translations from Ger- 
man classics, especially English translations from 
the German drama? 1 should like the dramas of 
Schiller and Lessing for use in my classes if they 
can be obtained in cheap editions, or singly. . 

M. 


; Write to Messrs. Ginn & Co., Fifth Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street; D. C. Heath & Co., 3 East Four- 
teenth Street; and Henry Holt & Co., 29 West 
Twenty-third Street, all in New York City. 
. wim The Outlook kindly give the name and pub- 
— with price, of an up-to-date book oe 
f . - IN. 
Bigelow’s ‘‘ Handbook of‘ Punctuation ” (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston ; 50 cents) is a useful compendium, 
though published a dozen or more years ago; Wil- 
son’s ** Handbook of Punctuation,” though much 
older, still contains a good deal of matter that is not 
out of date. An authority on this matter writes us: 
* The best treatise on punctuation that I know of is 





an appendix in Adams S. Hill’s ‘ Principles of Rhet- 
oric,’ published by the Harpers.” 


I notice a question about science books for a school 
library. May I add somewhat to the reply there 
given? Jordan’s ‘** Manual of the Vertebrates,” like 
most works on ornithology, is of little value unless 
the bird is in hand. A better work for the needs of 
ordinary observers is Chapman’s ** Handbook of 
Birds,” which to a large extent employs color as a 
means of distinguishing the various members of a 
family. This work also contains many notes on 
natural history. Comstock’s Manual deals very 
superficially with the lower orders of insects, and 
needs to be supplemented by the “ Introduction to 
Entomology,” by the same author, which deals ex- 
clusively with such groups as the grasshoppers, 
crickets, locusts, bugs, dragonflies, etc. As these 
works are not to be tound in the book-stores, it may 
not be out of place to add that they are to be had 
from the Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y. The most interesting and valuable work on 
general natural history, especially of America, is the 
“ Riverside Natural History,” which costs about 
$30. It is, however, well worth its price. 

M. A. WILLCOX, 
Professor of Zodlogy, Wellesley, Mass. 


Referring to page 720 of The Outlook, I would sug- 
gest that Tennyson must have been napping— 
**sometimes great Homer nods’’—when he fancied 
that his singer “in divers tones ”’ was Goethe. espe- 
cially as he could not locate the passage. Was it 
not really St. Augustine? Longfellow’s poem “* The 
Ladder of St. Augustine” begins: 

* St. Augustine! well hast thou said 
That of our vices we can trame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame ;” 
and in a note he gives the original words: ‘‘ De 
vitiis nostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa cal- 
camus.”’ H. D.C. 





Practical Unity 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You will remember that at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Committee of Congregational Minis- 
ters last May, a proposal was reported looking for 
union in parish work of the various congregations of 
every communion in different towns of this State. It 
was then proposed, and the proposal was received 
as practical, that at the union meetings held in most 
of our towns on Thanksgiving Day, the subject of 
such co-operation, in the charge, especially, of “* out- 
lying families,” as they are called, might be brought 
before the people assembled. There is no town in 
the Commonwealth in which, particularly at a dis- 
tance from the center, there are not certain families 
which, under our present arrangements, fall under 
nobody’s particular care. For two successive years 
the reports of a Committee of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention have suggested methods by which the min- 
isters of our churches might agree on a plan fora 
visitation, so to speak, of these outlying families. 
They might thus be brought under somebody’s sym- 
pathetic care. 

The Committee appointed last spring beg you to 
call attention to this subject in some issue of your 
paper before Thanksgiving Day. 

Epw. E. HALE, 
For the Committee. 





Telephony without Wires 


Is a possibility of the future. 
Meantime the best results in telephone 
communication are secured by the use 
of two wires for each line without con- 
nection to the earth, an arrangement. 
technically called a METALLIC CIRCUIT. 
The New York Telephone System is 

exclusively Metallic Circuit. 

All Subscribers are connected by 
Metallic Circuit Lines, and are supplied 
with the most improved Long Distance 
Instruments. 

RATES VARY according to the 
Amount of Use of the Service from 
$75 a year. 

12,500 Telephones in New York. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


18 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Invisible 
Light 


which can be _ instantly 
brightened is a convenience 
in chamber, hall, bath-room, 
or sick-room. By using 


Matchless 
Gas-Burners 


you are enabled to burn a 
small light, similar to a 
glow lamp, during the night, 
which can be instantly brightened to a full-size 
flame by simply pulling the chain. Easily 
adjusted to any gas-burner. 
ONE MILLION IN USE 
For Sale by Dealers, or Mailed to any Address on 
receipt of 25c., Stamps or Currency 
Send for our little catalogue—free 
Refers by permission to the Adv. Mgr. of The 
Outlook, who can testify to its value. 
co. 


MATCHLESS MFG. 
128-30-32 Reade St., N. Y. 














IE 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers. 








Don't'Blow! 


This shows the eteaneher | This shows the extinguisher 
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Use EAGLE BURNERS with BOLAND 

AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. YOU 

CAN TURN OUT THE LIGHT AS 

EASILY AS GAS, without SMOKE, 
ODOR, or DANGER. 


It’s all in that little piece of brass you see 
in the cuts. All you do is turn down the wick. 
When you buy a new burner, see that you get 
the EAGLE. For sale by all grocers or deal- 
ers, or we will send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. A, or No. I, 15 cents; B, or No. 2, 
20 cents; D, or No. 3, 25 cents. A. requires 
%-inch wick ; B, t-inch wick; D, 14-inch wick. 
Send for our little booklet, Don’t Blow. 
It tells all about it. Address 


THE AMERICAN BURNER CO. 
Room 417, Industrial Building, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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offer callers 
a cup of 


made 


Extract of BEEF. 


Use Armour’ Extract of ae boiling 
water, and a pinch of sall. It takes 
but a minute to prepare. 

There are man —— of using Armours 
Extract. Our little book, mailed free, explains 
several. Your own ingenuily will suggest 
a hundred others. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 




























Pleasant 
——, Dilemma 


When one has such a bewildering variety of 
beautiful things in Linen spread before them 
for choice as there is at 


‘The Linen Store,” 


no wonder that they are sometimes perplexed 
about what to choose—for example, to select 
a table-cloth or a dozen table-cloths from an 
assortment of five hundred different designs 
—but this is to most people a pleasant sort of 
dilemma, and one not met with everywhere. 





Our specialty 1s Housekeeping Linens, 
and whatever 1s newest and best in these 
can be had from us in large assortment. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West Twenty-third Street 
New York 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel 








ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Pond’s Extract is known as 
the great family remedy and 
Nature’s own reliever of aches 
and pains. 7 


Invaluable for Wounds, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sore Feet, Lame Muscles, also for Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness, Rheumatism, In- 
flammation, and Hemorrhages. 


Accept. nothing as “just as good.’’ Pond’s Extract 
cures; imitations do not. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 
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